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PREFACE. 



To adapt the sermons of our most learned and eloquent 
divines to the comprehension of classes for whose in- 
struction they are, in their voluminous diffuseness, 
unavailable, has been the object of the compiler of 
these pages ; whose endeavour has been to preserve 
unbroken the train of argument, to retam the pecuHar 
diction, to render to each its individual dower of grace, 
force, or wisdom ; in fine, to epitomise effectively each 
worthy original. 

Should the classes for whom this endeavour has 
been made, be found capable of appreciating and 
profiting by these Sermons, earnest minds may thereby 
be awakened to the fact, that those classes are too 
seldom addressed in few dnd thoughtful words, likely 
to develop intelligence or to arouse interest. 
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SHORT SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 



ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 



" Who art Thou?"— John i. 19. 



icT 



THESE be the words of the Pharisees, who were 
sent by the Jews unto St. John the Baptist, in 
the wilderness, to have knowledge of him who he 
was ; which words they spake unto him of an evil 
intent, thinking he would have taken on him to be 
Christ; and so they would have had him done, w^ith 
their good wills, because they knew he was more 
carnal, and given to their laws than Christ should 
be, and because they marvelled much of his great 
doctrine, preaching, and baptizing. Wherefore, said 
they unto him, " Who art thou?" Then answered 
John, and confessed that he was not Christ. 

Now, here is to be noted the great and prudent 
answer of St. John the Baptist unto the Pharisees, 
that when they required of him who he was, he 
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vrould not directly answer of himself, what he was 
himself, but he said he was not Christ; by the which 
answer he thought he put the Jews and Pharisees 
out of their false opinion and belief towards him, in 
that they would have had him to exercise the office 
of Christ; and so declared unto them further of 
Christ, saying, " He is in the midst of you and 
among you, whom ye know not, whose latchet of his 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose." 

By this you may perceive, that St. John spake 
much in the laud and praise of Christ, his Master, 
professing himself to be in nowise like unto Him. 
So likewise it shall be necessary unto all men and 
women in this world, not to ascribe unto themselves 
any goodness of themselves, but all unto our Lord 
God, when this question aforesaid shall be mooted 
unto them. 

Now then, let every man and woman of a good 
and simple mind, ask this question, " Who art thou?" 
This question must be mooted to themselves, what 
they be of themselves, in this fashion: " What 
art thou when thou camest into this world; what 
substance, what virtue, what goodness, art thou of 
by thyself?" Which question, if thou rehearse often- 
times to thyself, thou shalt well perceive and under- 
stand. 

Now thou shalt make an answer unto it, which 
must be made in this wise, " I am of myself and 
by myself the child of the wrath and indignation of 
God, working nothing of myself, but all towards 
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hell, except I have better help of Another than I 
have of myself." 

Now, the world standing in this damnable state, 
Cometh on thie occasion of the incarnation of Christ. 

The Father in heaven, perceiving the frail nature 
of man, that he by himself and of himself, could do 
nothing for himself, by his prudent wisdom sent 
down the second person in the Trinity, his Son 
Jesus Christ, to declare unto man his pleasure and 
commandments ; and so, at the Father's will, Christ 
took on Him human nature, being willing to deliver 
man out of this miserable way, and was content to 
suffer cruel passion in shedding his blood for all 
mankind; and so left behind, for our safeguard, laws 
and ordinances, to keep us always in the right path 
unto everlasting life ; which, if we do keep and ob- 
serve, according to our profession, we shall answer 
better unto this question, " Who art thou ?" than 
we did before. 

For, before thou didst enter into the sacrament of 
baptism, thou wert but a natural man, a natural 
woman ; but after thou takest on thee Christ's 
religion, then thou art a Christian man, a Christian 
woman. Now then, seeing thou art a Christian 
man, what shall be thy answer to this question, 
"Who art thou?" 

The answer to this question is, that thou art the 
child of everlasting joy, through the merits of the 
bitter passion of Christ. This is a joyfiil answer. 

Now then, I pray you, what does Christ require of 

b2 



4 SERMON I. 

a Christian man, a Christian woman ? Christ re- 
quireth nothing else but that they will observe his 
rule. 

Now then, what is Christ's rule ? Christ's rule 
consisteth in many things, as in the commandments 
and works of mercy, and so forth. You shall per- 
ceive Christ's rule in what foUoweth. 

You have heard what was spoken unto men of 
the old law: " Thou shalt not kill, whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment; but I say 
unto you," of the new law, saith Christ, " that 
whosoever is angry with his neighbour without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment; and who- 
soever shall say unto his neighbour, Raca (that is to 
say, brainless, or any like word of rebuking, shall be 
in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say 
unto his brother, thou fool ! shall be in danger of hell 
fire." This rule was made and spoken by Christ, 
as appeareth in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew. 

The three parts spoken by Christ be nothing else 
but expositions unto the first part of the command- 
ment. They do show unto thee how many ways 
thou mayst kill thy neighbour, contrary to that 
commandment. You must understand, therefore, 
that the Jews and Pharisees, to whom this first 
part of the old law, " Thou shalt not kill," was 
spoken, thought it suflicient and enough for their 
discharge not to kill with any manner of material 
weapon ; and they thought it no great fault, what- 
soever they said or did of their neighbours, so they 
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did not harm or meddle with their corporeal bodies, 
which was a &lse opinion of theirs^ as prove well 
the three last other sentences. 

Now, peradventure, there will be some that will 
marvel that Christ did not declare this command- 
ment by some greater faults of anger than by these, 
which seem but small faults, as to be angry and 
speak nothing of it, to declare it and call a man 
brainless, and to call his neighbour fool; truly these 
be the smallest and the least of faults that belong to 
anger or killing in anger. 

Therefore, beware how you ofiend in any kind 
of anger, seeing that the smallest be dangerous to 
offend in. See that you offend not in the greatest; 
for Christ thought, if He might bring you from the 
smallest manner of faults, and give you warning to 
avoid the least, he reckoned you would not offend 
in the greatest and worst. 



SERMON n. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

'' But ye axe not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ be in you, 
the body is dead, because of sin ; but the Spirit is life, be- 
cause of righteousness." — Bom. viii. 9, 10. 

THIS day, on which the Church commemorates 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the apostles, 
was the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
This was the first day that the religion was pro- 
fessed. Now the apostles opened their commission 
and read it to all the people. The Loyd gave his 
Spirit, or the Lord gave his Word. Great was the 
company of preachers. 

The Gospel and the Spirit are the same things; 
not in substance, but the manifestation of the Spirit 
is the Gospel of Christ; and, because He was this 
day manifested, the Gospel was this day preached, 
and it became a law to us, called the law of the 
Spirit of life. 

The Gospel is called Spirit, because it consists of 
spiritual promises and spiritual precepts, and makes 
all men that embrace it truly to be spiritual men ; 
and, therefore, St. Paul adds an epithet beyond 
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this, calling it a quickening Spirit; that is, it puts 
life into spirits which the law could not. 

The law bound us to punishment, but did not 
help us to obedience ; because it gave not the pro- 
mise of eternal life to its disciples. 

The Spirit, that is the Gospel, only does this; and 
this alone is it which comforts afflicted minds, and 
puts activeness into weary spirits; and it is impos- 
sible that any man who believes and considers the 
great, the infinite, the unspeakable, the unimagin- 
able and never-ceasing joys, that are prepared for 
all the sons and daughters of the Gospel, should 
not desire them, and, unless he be a fool, he cannot 
but use means to obtain them — efiective, hearty 
pursuances. For it is not directly in the nature of 
man to neglect so great a good; there must be 
something in his manners, some obliquity in his 
will, or madness in his intellectuals, or incapacity 
in his naturals, that must make him sleep such a 
reward away, or change it for the pleasure of a 
drunken fever, or the vanity of a mistress, or the rage 
of a passion, or the unreasonableness of any sin. 

However, this promise is the life of all our ac- 
tions, and the Spirit that first taught it us is the 
life of our souls. But beyond this the Gospel is 
called the Spirit, because by and in the Gospel 
God hath given to us, not only the Spirit of mani- 
festation, that is, of instruction and faith, but the 
Spirit of confirmation, to all that believe and obey 
the Gospel of Christ. That is, the power of God is 
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come on our hearts, by which, in an admirable 
manner, we are made sure of a glorious inherit- 
ance; in the strength of which assurance, as we 
do not doubt the performance of the promise, so we 
vigorously pursue all the parts of the condition, 
and are called to work all the work of God, so as 
not to be affrighted by fear, or seduced by vanity, 
or oppressed by lust, or drawn off by evil example, 
or abused by riches, or imprisoned by ambition and 
worldly designs. 

And this is the sense of the Spirit mentioned in 
the text, " Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit." 
In the Spirit, that is, in the power of the Spirit. So 
the Greeks called him who was possessed by a 
spirit. And it is a similitude taken from persons 
encompassed with guards ; they are in their power, 
moved at their will ; they rest in their time, and 
receive laws from their authority, and admit visitors 
whom they appoint, and must be employed as they 
shall suffer; so are men who are in the Spirit. That 
is, they believe as He teaches, they work as He en- 
ables, they choose what He calls good, they are 
friends of his friends, and they hate with his hatred ; 
with this only difference, that persons in custody 
are forced to do what their keepers please, and no- 
thing is free but their wills; but they that are 
under the commands of the Spirit do all things 
that the Spirit commands, but they do them cheer- 
fully; and their will is not the prisoner, but the 
will is where it ought to be, and where it desires to 
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be, and it cannot easily choose anything else, be- 
cause it is extremely in love with this, as the saints 
and angels cannot choose but love God; and yet the 
liberty of their choice is not lessened, because the 
object fills all the capacities of the will and under- 
standing. 

Such in our proportions is the liberty of the sons 
of God. And as no man will complain that his 
temples are restrained, and his head a prisoner, 
when it is encircled with a crown; so when the 
Son of God hath made us free, and hath only sub- 
jected us to the service and dominion of the Spirit, 
we are free as princes within the circle of their 
diadem; and our chains are bracelets, and his ser- 
vice is perfect freedom, and the more we are " sub- 
jects the more we shall reign as kings." 

They that strive to be quit of this subjection 
love the liberty of outlaws, the licentiousness of 
anarchy, and the freedom of sad widows and dis- 
tressed orphans ; for so rebels, and fools and chil- 
dren, long to be rid of their princes, their guardians 
and their tutors, that they may be accursed without 
law, and be undone without control, and be ignorant 
and miserable, without a teacher and without dis- 
cipline. 

In the wisdom of the ancients, it was observed, 
that there are four great laws which tie the heart 
of man to inconvenience and a prison, make it a 
servant of vanity and an heir of corruption. These 
are they that excuse all the wisdom and resolutions 
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of man, and all the powers that God hath given 
him. These are those evil spirits that possess the 
heart of man, and mingle in all his actions ; so that 
either men are tempted by pleasures or by covet- 
ousnesSy or by sorrow or by fear. And this is the 
state of man by nature, and under the law, and for 
ever, till the Spirit of God came and cured these 
inconveniences, and restrained or sweetened these 
bitter waters. 

The Spirit of God is given as an antidote against 
sorrows, against impatience, against the evil acci- 
dents of the world, and against the oppressions and 
sinking of our spirits under the cross. 

There is a certain joy and spiritual rejoicing that 
accompany them in whom the Holy Ghost doth 
dwell. This St. Paul notes to this purpose: ^^ And 
ye became followers of us and of the Lord, having 
received the Word in much affliction with joy of 
the Holy Ghost.'' 

This comfort was so manifest in the first days of 
Christianity, that it was no unfrequent thing to see 
holy persons court a martyrdom with a fondness as 
great as is our impatience and timorousness in every 
persecution. 

Till the Spirit of God comes upon us, we have 
little souls, little faith and as little patience. We 
fall at every stumbling block, and sink under every 
temptation, and our hearts fail us, and we die for 
fear of death, and lose our souls to preserve our 
estates or persons. The Spirit of God fills us with 
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joy and peace in believing; and the man that has a 
great joy cares not for any trouble that is less than 
his joy. God hath taken so great care to secure 
this to us, that He hath turned it into a precept, 
« Rejoice evermore;" and from hence we may infer, 
that those who sink under a persecution, or are 
impatient in a sad accident, put out their own fires, 
which the Spirit of God hath kindled, and lose those 
glories which stand behind a cloud. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW. 

*' But ye are not in tlie flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ be in you, 
the body is dead, because of sin, but the Spirit is life, because 
of righteousness." — Rom. viii. 9, 10. 

EVER since the affections of the outward man 
prevailed on the ruins of the soul all our 
desires were sensual, and therefore hurtful ; for ever 
after our body grew to be our enemy. 

In the loosenesses of nature, and amongst the 
ignorance or imperfection of gentile philosophy, 
men used to pray with their hands full of rapine 
and their hearts full of malice ; and they prayed 
accordingly for an opportunity to steal, for a pro- 
sperous revenge, for a prevailing malice, for the 
satisfaction of whatsoever they could be tempted 
to, by any object of lust, by any devil whatsoever. 

The Jews were better taught ; for God was their 
teacher, and He gave the Spirit to them in a 
single ray. He gave it to them under a seal and 
within a veil. They had the infancy of knowledge ; 
and revelations to them were given as the catechism 
is taught to our children, which they read with the 
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eye of a bird, speak with the tongue of a bee, and 
understand with the heart of a child, that is, weakly 
and imperfectly. And they understood so little, 
that they thought God heard them not unless they 
spake their prayers. And their forms of prayer were 
so few and seldom, that to teach a form of prayer, 
or to compose a collect, was thought a work fit for 
a prophet, or the founder of an institution. 

Add to this, that, as their promises were tem- 
poral, so were their hopes; as were their hopes, 
so were their desires ; and according to their de- 
sires, so were their prayers. 

And although the Psalms of David were their 
great office, and the treasury of devotion to their 
nation (and very worthily), yet it was full of wishes 
for temporals, invocations of God the Avenger, of 
God the Lord of Hosts, of God the enemy of 
their enemies. And they desired their nation to 
be prospered, and themselves blessed and distin- 
guished from all the world by the effects of such 
desires. This was the state of prayer in their 
synagc^ues. 

But that we may see what great things the Lord 
hath done for us, God hath poured his Spirit into 
our hearts, the " Spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion." Likewise the Spirit helpeth our infirmities ; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought. That is, when God sends an affliction or 
persecution on us, we are indeed extremely apt to 
lay our hands on the wound and never take them 
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off, but when we lift them up in prayer to be 
delivered from that sadness ; and then we pray fer- 
vently to be cured of sickness, to be delivered from a 
tyrant, to be snatched from the grave, not to perish 
in the danger. 

But the Spirit of God hath from all sad acci- 
dents drawn the veil of error and the cloud of 
intolerableness, and taught us that our happiness 
cannot consist in freedom or deliverances from per- 
secutions, but in patience, resignation, and noble 
sufferance, and that we are not then so blessed 
when God hath turned our scourges into ease and 
delicacy, as when we convert our very scorpions 
into the exercise of virtues ; so that now, the Spirit 
having helped our infirmities, that is, comforted 
our weaknesses and afflictions, our sorrows and im- 
patience, by this proposition, " that all things work 
together for the good of them that fear God," He 
taught us to pray for grace, for patience under the 
cross, for charity to our persecutors, for rejoicing 
in tribulation, for perseverance and boldness in 
faith, and for whatsoever will bring us safely to 
heaven. 

Thus I have described the outpourings of the 
Spirit in one of his great channels. The great effect 
of which outpourings is this, that as by the arts of 
the Spirit of darkness and our own malice, the 
soul is the servant of the passions and desires of 
the flesh, and is flesh in its operations, in its ends, 
in its principles, and its actions ; so, on the other 
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side, by the grace of God and the promise of the 
Father, and the influences of the Holy Ghost, our 
souls are recovered from a state of flesh, and we 
are not only changed in manners, but we have a 
new nature within us, even a third part of an 
essential constitution. 

This may seem strange, and indeed it is so ; but 
is one of the great mysteries of the Gospel. Every 
man, naturally, consists of soul and body; but 
every Christian man that belongs to Christ hath 
more, for he hath body, soul, and spirit ; and by 
spirit is not meant only the graces of God, but 
his gifts, enabling us to do holy things. There is 
more belongs to a good man. 

But as when God made man, and breathed into 
him the spirit of life, he was made into a living 
soul, then he was made a man ; so, in the new 
creation, Christ, by whom God made the worlds, 
hath given us the spirit of adoption, by which we 
are made the sons of God. 

And this is called the seed of God, when it 
relates to the principle and cause of this produc- 
tion ; but the thing that is produced is a spirit, and 
this is in nature as much beyond a soul as a soul 
is beyond a body. But then if this be a new 
principle, and be given us in order to the actions 
of a holy life, we must take care that we receive 
not the Spirit of God in vain, but remember that 
it is a new life ; and, as no man can pretend that a 
person is alive that doth not always do the works 
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of life, 80 it is certain no man hath the Spirit of 
God, but he that lives the life of grace, and doth 
the works of the Spirit, that is, in all holiness, 
justice, and sobriety ; for every habitual sin doth 
not only put us in the power of the Devil, but 
turns us into his very nature. 

Here, therefore, I have a greater argument to 
persuade you to holy living, than Moses had to the 
sons of Israel. " Behold, I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing," so said 
Moses ; but I add, that I have, on the stock of the 
Scripture, set before you the good Spirit and the 
bad — God and the Devil. Choose unto whose 
nature you will be likened, and into whose inherit- 
ance you will be adopted, and into whose possession 
ye will enter. If ye commit sin, ye are of your 
father the Devil ; ye are begot of his principles and 
follow his pattern, and shall pass into his portion, 
where ye are led captive by him at his will ; and 
remember what a sad thing it is to go into the 
accursed and eternal portion of devils. But he 
that hath the Spirit of God, doth acknowledge God 
for his Father and his Lord; his hopes are spiri- 
tual, and Christ is his pattern and support, and 
religion his employment ; and this man fears most 
to sin against God, and his will is filled with love, 
and it springs out of obedience to God, and in 
charity to his brother. 

The purpose of this discourse is this, that since 
the Spirit of God is a new nature and a new life 
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put into US, we are hereby taught and enabled to 
serve God by a constant course of holy living, 
without the frequent return of those actions which 
men are pleased to call sins of infirmity. 

The state of man under the law was a state of 
bondage and infirmity ; but he that hath the Spirit 
is free and strong, and a conqueror over all vio- 
lences and powers of sin. Such a man resists 
temptation, falls not under the assaults of sin, returns 
not to the sin which he last repented of, acts no 
more that error which brought him to shame and 
sorrow ; but he that still falls under a crime to 
which he hath a strong and vigorous inclination^ 
he that acts his sin and then curses it, and then is 
tempted, and then sins again, and then weeps again, 
and calls himself miserable, but still the enchant- 
ment hath confined him to that circle — this man 
hath not the Spirit of God, for where the Spirit 
is, there is liberty, there is no such bondage and a 
returning folly to the commands of sin. 

It is true there is flesh and blood in every regene- 
rate man, but they do not both rule ; they are left 
to tempt, but not to prevail. And it were a strange 
condition if both the godly and the ungodly were 
captives to sin, and infallibly should fall into tempt- 
ation without all difierence, save only that the 
godly sins unwillingly, and the ungodly sins will- 
ingly. 

But if the same things be done by both, and 

God by both be dishonoured, and their duty pre- 
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varicated, the pretended unwillingness is the sign 
of a baser and greater slavery, and of a condition 
less to be endured; for the servitude which is 
against me is intolerable, but if I choose the state 
of a servant, I am free in my mind. 

And the Gospel did not differ from the law, but 
that the Gospel gives grace and strength to do 
whatever it commands, which the law did not. If 
by strength of his we walk in his ways, and bring 
forth his fruits, then we are in Christ, and Christ 
in us; then our portion shall be there where 
Christ, by the Spirit, maketh intercession for us ; 
that is, at the right hand of his Father, for ever 
and ever. 
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SERMON IV. 

PLEASUBE OF BELIGION. 
" Her ways are the ways of pleasantness."— Prov. iii. 17. 

THE text, relating to something gone before, must 
carry our eye back to the 13th verse, where we 
shall find that the thing of which these words are 
affirmed is wisdom ; a name by which the Spirit of 
God was pleased to express to us religion, and 
thereby to tell the world what before it was not 
aware of, and perhaps will not yet believe, that 
those two great things that so engross the desires 
and designs of both the nobler and ignobler sort of 
mankind are to be found in religion, viz., wisdom 
and pleasure ; and that the former is the direct way 
to the latter, and religion is the way to both. 

Now, amongst the many arguments used to press 
upon men the exercise of religion, I know none that 
are like to be so successful as those that answer and 
remove the prejudices that generally possess and bar 
up the hearts of men against it ; amongst which 
there is none so prevalent in truth, though so little 
owned in pretence, as that it is an enemy to men^s 
pleasures ; that it bereaves them of all the sweets of 
converse, dooms them to an absurd and perpetual 
melancholy, designing to make the world nothing 
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else but a great monastery : with which notion of 
religion, reason and nature seem to have great cause 
to be dissatisfied. 

He, then, that would persuade men to religion, 
must found his persuasions on this, that it interferes 
not with any rational pleasure ; that it bids nobody 
to quit the enjoyment of any one thing that his 
reason can prove to him ought to be enjoyed. It 
is confessed, when, through the cross circumstances 
of man's temper and condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleasure would certainly expose him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it ; that 
is, it bids him prefer the endurance of a lesser evil 
before a greater, and nature herself does no less. 
Religion, therefore, entrenches upon none of our 
rational privileges. 

But it is easily foreseen that this discourse will, 
in the very beginning of it, be encountered by an 
argument from experience, and therefore not more 
obvious than strong, namely, that it cannot but be 
the greatest trouble in the world for a man thus, as 
it were, to shake off himself and to defy his nature, 
by a perpetual thwarting of his innate appetites and 
desires, which yet is absolutely necessary to a severe 
and impartial prosecution of a course of piety. Nay, 
and we have this asserted also by the verdict of 
Christ Himself, who still makes the discipline of 
self-denial and the cross (those terrible blows to 
flesh and blood) the indispensable requisites to the 
being of his disciples. 
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All which being so, would not he that should be 
so hardy as to attempt to persuade men to piety 
from the pleasures of it be liable to that invective 
taunt from all mankind that the Israelites gave to 
Moses, " Wilt thou put out the eyes of this people ?" 
Wilt thou persuade us out of our first notions? 
Wilt thou demonstrate that there is any delight in 
a cross, any comfort in violent abridgments ; and, 
which is the greatest paradox of all, that the 
greatest pleasure is to abstain from it ? 

In answer to which, it must be confessed that all 
arguments whatsoever against experience are fal- 
lacious; and therefore, in order to the clearing of 
the assertion laid down, I shall premise these two 
considerations : first, that pleasure is a relative 
thing, and so bears a peculiar relation and corre- 
spondence to the state and condition of the person 
to whom it is a pleasure ; secondly, the other thing 
to be considered is this, that the estate of all men 
by nature is more or less different from that estate 
into which the same persons may or do pass by the 
exercise of that which the philosophers call virtue, 
and into which men are much more effectually and 
sublimely translated by that which we call grace, 
that is, by the supernatural power and operation of 
God's Holy Spirit. 

The difference of which two estates consists in 
this, that, in the former, the sensitive appetites rule 
and domineer ; in the latter, the supreme faculty of 
the soul, called reason, sways the sceptre, and actu- 
ates the whole man above their irregular demands. 
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But still, I must not deny that the change and 
passage from a state of nature to a state of virtue 
is laborious, and, consequently, irksome and un- 
pleasant ; and to this it is that all the fore-mentioned 
expressions of our Saviour do allude. But surely 
the baseness of one condition, and the generous 
excellency of the other, is a sufficient argument to 
induce any one to a change. 

The ascent up a hill is hard and tedious, but the 
serenity and fair prospect at the top is sufficient to in- 
cite the labour of the undertaking, and to reward its 
being undertook. Besides, it is an argument hugely 
unreasonable to plead the pain of passing from a 
vicious estate, unless it were proved that there were 
none in the continuance of it ; but surely, when we 
read of the service, the bondage, the captivity of 
sinners, we are not entertained only with the air of 
words and metaphors, and, instead of truth, put off 
with similitudes. The mind of man is an image 
not only of God's spirituality, but of his infinity. 
It is not like any of the senses, limited to this or 
that kind of object, as the sight intermeddles not 
with that which affects the smell, but, with a uni- 
versal superintendence, it arbitrates upon and takes 
them in all. It is framed by God to receive all, 
and more than nature can afford it, and so to be its 
own motive to seek for something above nature. 
Now, this is that part of man to which the pleasure 
of religion naturally belongs. 

How frequent and exalted a pleasure did David 
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find from his meditation on the divine law ! All 
the day long it was the theme of his thoughts. 

Religion carries the soul to the study of every 
divine attribute. Now, what great and high objects 
are these for a rational contemplation to busy itself 
upon ; heights that scorn the reach of our prospects, 
and depths in which the tallest reason will never 
touch the bottom. 

In the next place, religion is a pleasure to the 
mind as respects practice, and so sustains the name 
of conscience ; and conscience undoubtedly is the 
great repository and magazine of all those pleasures 
that can afford any solid refreshment to the soul ; 
for when this is calm, and serene, and absolving, 
then properly a man enjoys all things, and more 
than all, himself. 

But it is only a pious life, led exactly by the 
rules of a severe religion, that can authorise a 
man's conscience to speak comfortably to him; it 
is this that must word the sentence before con- 
science can pronounce it, and then it will do it 
with majesty and authority ; it will not whisper, but 
proclaim a jubilee to the mind ; it will not drop, but 
pour oil into the wounded heart. 

Now, is not that man deceived that thinks to 
maintain a constant tenure of pleasure by a con- 
tinual pursuit of sport and recreation ? For it is 
most certainly true of all these things that, as they 
refresh a man when he is weary, so they weary him 
when he is refreshed, which is an evident demon- 
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stration that God never designed the use of them 
to be continuedi by putting such an emptiness into 
them as should so quickly fail and lurch expec- 
tation. 

In short, run over the whole circle of all earthly 
pleasures, and I dare affirm, that had not God 
secured to man a solid pleasure from his own 
actions after he had roved from one to another and 
enjoyed them all, he would be forced to complain, 
that either they were not really pleasures, or that 
pleasure was not satisfaction. 
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SERMON V. 

GOD'S OMNISCIENCE. 

'* The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing is of the 

Lord. — ^Prov. xvi. 23. 

SOME there are who utterly proscribe the name 
of chance, as a word of impious and pro&ne 
signification ; and, indeed, if it be taken by us in 
that sense in which it was used by the heathen, so 
as to make anything accidental in respect of God 
himself, this objection ought justly to be admitted. 
But to say that a thing is a chance as relates to 
second causes, is not profaneness, but a great truth, 
as signifying no more than there are some events 
beyond the knowledge, purpose, power and expecta- 
tion of second agents. And for this very reason, 
because they are so, it is the royal prerogative of 
God Himself to have all these loose, unseen, fickle 
uncertainties under his disposal. 

The subject, therefore, that from hence we are 
naturally carried to the consideration of, is the 
admirable extent of the Divine Providence in ma- 
naging the most contingent passages of human 
afiairs. 

The light of man's understanding is but a shorty 
diminutive, contracted light, and looks not beyond 
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the present ; he knows nothing future, but as it has 
some kind of presence in the constant manner of 
operation belonging to its cause, by virtue of which 
we know there will be summer, winter and harvest, 
in their respective seasons; but whether God will 
continue the world till to-morrow or no, we cannot 
tell by any argument, either from the nature of 
God or of the world. 

Now, such things as are out of the compass of 
a man's knowledge are also out of his power ; as 
no man can govern or command that which he 
cannot know. But God's omniscience is a light 
shining into every dark comer, ripping up all 
secrets, and stedfastly grasping the most slippery 
uncertainties ; as when we see the sun shine upon 
a river, though the waves of it move and roll this 
way and that by the wind, yet for all this unsettled- 
ness, the sun strikes them with a direct and certain 
beam. 

Look upon things of a most accidental nature; 
yet God's prescience of them is as certain in Him 
as the memory of them is or can be in us. God's 
hand is as steady as his eye ; and certainly, to re- 
duce contingency to method, instability and chance 
itself to an unfailing rule and order, argues such as 
is fit to govern the world ; and I am sure nothing 
less than such a mind can. 

The reason why men are so short and weak in 
governing, is because most things fall out to them 
accidentally, and come not into any compliance 
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with their preconceived ends ; bat they are forced 
to comply subsequently, and to strike in with things 
as they fall out, by after applications of them to 
their own purposes, or by framing their purposes to 
them. 

Some, indeed, have held that events fell out by a 
necessity inherent in the things themselves, which 
God Himself could not alter, or that they subjected 
God to the fatal chain of causes; whereas, they 
should have resolved the necessity of all events 
into the free determination of God Himself, who 
executes necessarily that which He first purposed 
freely : in a word, if we allow God to be the 
Governor of the world, we cannot but grant that 
He orders and disposes of all inferior events ; and 
if we allow Him to be a wise and rational Governor, 
He cannot but direct them to a certain end. In the 
next place, He directs all these appearing accidents, 
not only to certain, but also to great ends. He that 
created something out of nothing surely can raise 
great things out of small, and bring all the scattered 
and disordered passages of afiairs into a great, 
beautiful, and exact frame. 

Of all the cases in which little accidents produce 
great and strange efiects, the chief is in war, upon 
the issue of which hangs the fortune of states and 
kingdoms ; and a greater than Caesar has declared, 
that " the battle is not always to the strong." 

Many passages happen in the world, much like 
that little cloud that appeared first to Elijah's ser- 
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vant, no bigger than a man's hand ; so those acci- 
dents, when they first happen, seem but small and 
contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out and 
widen themselves into such a monstrous train of 
mischievous consequences, one drawing after it 
another, by a continual dependence and multipli- 
cation, that the plague becomes victorious and uni- 
versal, and personal misadventure ends in a national 
calamity. 

These considerations on the full compass of Di- 
vine Providence, will surely suflSciently enforce the 
necessity of our reliance upon it, and that in oppo- 
sition to two extremes that men are apt to fall into. 
First, too much confidence and presumption in a 
prosperous state. He who builds upon the present, 
builds upon the narrow compass of a point ; and 
where the foundation is so narrow, the superstruc- 
ture cannot be high and strong too. Is a man con- 
fident of his present health and strength ? Why, 
an unwholesome blast of air, a cold, may shake in 
pieces his hardy frame, and send him, in the very 
flower of his years, pining and drooping to his long 
home. Or is a man confident of his estate, wealth, 
and power? Why, let him read of those strange, 
unexpected dissolutions of the great monarchies and 
governments of the world, which are now so utterly 
extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name. 

When, I say, he shall have well reflected upon 
all this, let him see what security he can promise 
himself in his own little personal domestic con- 
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cems. No man can rationally account himself 
secure, unless he could command all the chances of 
the world : but how can he command them, when 
he cannot so much as number them ? Possibilities 
are as infinite as God's power ; and whatever may 
come to pass, no man can certainly conclude shall 
not come to pass. 

The other extreme which these considerations 
should arm the heart of man against, is, utter de- 
spondency of mind in a time of pressing adversity. 
Most men, who are at length delivered from any 
great distress, find, indeed, that they are so by 
ways that they never thought of, ways above or 
beyond their imagination; and, therefore, let no 
man who owns the belief of a Providence grow 
desperate or forlorn under any calamity or strait 
whatsoever, but compose the anguish of his thoughts, 
and rest his amazed spirits upon this one considera- 
tion, that he knows not which way the lot may fall. 

In a word, since the interests of governments and 
nations, of princes and private persons, and that 
both, as to life and health, reputation and honour, 
friendship and enmities, remain so wholly uncertain 
as to us, surely all the reason of mankind cannot 
suggest any solid ground for satisfaction but in 
making that God our Friend, who is the sole and 
absolute Disposer of all these things, and in carry- 
ing a conscience so clear towards Him, as may en- 
courage us with confidence to cast ourselves upon 
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Him ; and in all accidents, still to promise ourselves 
the best events from his Providence, to whom 
nothing is accidental ; who constantly wills the 
truest happiness to those who trust in Him, and 
works all things according to the council of that 
blessed will. 
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SERMON VI. 



LIES AND FALSEHOODS. 



Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord." — Prov. xiii. 22. 



I AM very sensible that, by discoursing of lies and 
falsehoods, which I have pitched upon for my 
present subject, I must needs fall into a very large 
common place ; though yet. not by half so large 
and common as the practice ; nothing in nature 
being so universally condemned, and withal so uni- 
versally practised, as falsehood. So that most of 
those things that have the highest and most con- 
trolling influence over the affairs and course of the 
world, are neither better nor worse than downright 
lies. For what is common report, which sounds 
from all quarters of the world, and resounds back 
thither again, but generally a loud-rattling, impu- 
dent, overbearing lie ? What are most of the pro- 
mises of the world but lies ? — of which we need no 
other proof than our own experience. And, lastly, 
what are all the religions of the world, except 
Judaism and Christianity, but lies. And even in 
Christianity itself, are there not those who scarcely 
use the Bible for any other purpose but to swear 
upon it, and to lie against it. . 
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Thus, a mighty governing lie goes round the 
world, and has almost banished truth out of it ; 
and so, reigning triumphantly in its stead, is the 
true source of most of those confusions and dire 
calamities that infest and plague the universe. For, 
look over them all, and you shall find that the 
greatest annoyance and disturbance of mankind 
has been from one of these two sources, fraud or 
force ; of which, as boisterous and violent a thing 
as force is, yet it rarely achieves anything consider- 
able but under the conduct of fraud. Sleight of 
hand has done that which force of hand could 
never do. 

But why do we speak of hands ? — it is the tongue 
and the lying lip against which there is no fence : 
for when that is the weapon, a man may strike 
where he cannot reach, for the hand can hardly lift 
itself up high enough to strike but it must be seen, 
so that it warns while it threatens ; but a false, in- 
sidious tongue may whisper a lie so close and low, 
that though you have ears to hear yet you shall not 
hear ; and, indeed, we generally come to know, not 
by hearing, but by feeling what it says. 

Upon the whole matter, it is hard to assign any 
one thing but lying which God and man so unani- 
mously join in the hatred of; and it is hard to tell 
whether it does a greater dishonour to God or mis- 
chief to man : but it certainly is an abomination to 
both, and I hope to make it appear such in the fol- 
lowing discourse. First, I shall inquire into the 
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nature of a lie, and I shall show the pernicious 
effects of it ; and, lastly, I shall lay before you the 
rewards and punishments that will certainly attend, 
or at least follow, it. 

A lie is properly an outward signification of 
something contrary to, or, at least, beyond, the 
inward sense of the mind ; so that, when one thing 
is signified or expressed, and the same thing not 
meant or intended, that is properly a lie. 

The original reason of the unlawfulness of lying 
or deceiving is, that it carries with it an act of in- 
justice, and a violation of the right of him to whom 
we were obliged to signify our minds, if we spoke 
at all. 

I now proceed to show the pernicious effects of 
falsehood, first of all, it was that introduced sin 
into the world. For how came our first parents to 
sin ? Why, they were deceived by the subtlety 
of the devil, and brought to believe a lie. And, 
indeed, deceit is of the very essence and nature of 
sin, there being no sinftil action but a lie is wrapt 
up in the folds of it. 

Now, this shows the high malignity of fraud and 
falsehood, that, in the direct and natural course of 
it, it tends to the destruction of common life, by 
destroying that trust and mutual confidence that 
men should have in one another, by which the 
common intercourse of life must be carried on, and 
without which men must first distrust, and then 
divide, separate, and stand upon their guard, with 
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their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. 

The happiness of societies consists in this, — that 
all relations in them do regularly discharge their 
respective duties and offices : such as are the rela- 
tion between prince and subject, master and ser- 
vant, husband and wife, parent and child, buyer 
and seller, and the like : but now, where fraud and 
falsehood take place, there is not one of these that 
is not perverted, and, instead of becoming a help to 
society, proves a hindrance. 

For, first, it turns all above us into tyranny and 
barbarity, and all of the same level with us into 
discord and confusion. 

It is from this that, when a man thinks he has a 
servant or dependant, an instrument of his affairs 
or a defence of his person, he finds a traitor and a 
Judas, an enemy that eats his bread and lies under 
his roof. In a word, he that has to do with a liar 
knows not where he is nor what he does, nor with 
whom he deals. He walks upon bogs and whirl- 
pools wheresoever he treads: he sinks where it is 
impossible for him to be at any certainty. 

And, lastly, deceit and falsehood do, of all other 
ill qualities, most peculiarly indispose the hearts of 
men to the impressions of religion. For these are 
sins perfectly spiritual, and so prepossess the proper 
seat and place of religion, which is the soul; and 
when that is once filled and taken up with a lie, 
there will hardly be admission for truth. 
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Christianity is known in Scripture by no name 
so significantly as by the simplicity of Gospel. 

The very life of religion is sincerity ; and, there- 
fore, the good ground, in which alone the immortal 
seed of the Word sprang up to perfection, is said to 
have been those that received it into an honest 
heart. 

We now come to show the punishments that 
attend this base practice of falsehood. 

First, an utter loss of all credit and belief, and 
consequently of all capacity of being useful in the 
prime concerns of life ; for there cannot be imagined 
in nature a more forlorn, useless, and contemptible 
tool than a discovered cheat. And let men rest 
assured of this, that there will be always some as 
able to discover deceitful doings as others can be to 
contrive them. For God forbid that all the wit of 
the world should still run on the deceivers* side f 

What place can that man fill in a commonwealth 
whom nobody will either believe or employ, — who 
is neither fit for council nor for friendship, for ser- 
vice or command, to be in office or in honour, but 
like salt that has lost its savour, fit only to parish T 

The last and utmost punishment that shall in- 
fallibly reach the fraudulent, is final separation from 
God Himself. The Spirit of God seems to write this 
upon the very gates of heaven, and to state the 
condition of men's entrance into glory chiefly upon 
veracity : " Who shall ascend into thy holy hill ? 
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He that worketh righteousness, and that speaketh 
the truth from his heart/' 

Now, let those consider this whose tongue and 
heart hold no correspondence. Do they think that 
God is a liar like themselves, and that his threaten- 
ings shall vanish like smoke ? Few, certainly, can 
lie to their own hearts, so as to imagine this ; but 
hell is and must be granted to be the portion of 
deceivers, not only by the judgment of God, but of 
their own conscience, too. 
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SERMON VII. 

THE LOVE OF CHRISl 

" He ihat loves father or motlier more than me, is not worthy of 

me." — Matt. x. 37. 

OUR Saviour, in these words, presents Himself 
and the world together as competitors for our 
best affections; and He would have them before the 
world, for this reason, that He deserves them before 
the world. 

Now, because men might be apt to flatter them- 
selves into a false persuasion of their love of Christ, 
the heart being no less the seat of deceit than it is 
of love — but I say, they might baffle and impose 
npon themselves, as sad experience shows that most 
men do in this particular — our Saviour, with great 
art, singles out those enjoyments that are most apt 
to engross our affections, and particularly states the 
sincerity of our love to Him, in the superiority of it 
over our love to those. 

For the explanation of the words, we must here 
observe, that those terms, father or mother, are not 
to be understood in a literal sense only, as they sig^ 
nify such relations, but they are to be taken more 
largely, as they comprise whatsoever enjoyments 
are dear to us, it being usual in Scripture to ex- 
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press all that is dear unto us by some one thing 
that is most dear. 

If we trace David through all his Psalms, he is 
continually breathing out an ardent love to God; 
and they run all along in a strain of the highest 
affection ; and this love we shall find to have been 
founded on a proportional esteem of God. How 
often does he repeat and insist upon this one ex- 
pression : " Lord, who is like unto Thee," and again, 
" Thou art worthy to be praised/* 

God's worth, presented to the soul by thoughts 
of esteem, is that which so strongly and invincibly 
draws its affections, that it is indeed the price of our 
desires, and really buys them before it has them. 

Love to Christ implies a choosing of Him before 
all other enjoyments; for a man to pretend affection 
to Christ by extolling his person, admiring what He 
has done for us, by praising the ways of God, com- 
mending the practice of godliness, and yet in the 
meantime to live in sin, and upon all occasions to 
submit to a temptation rather than to a precept, not- 
withstanding the strange opposition and clashing 
between his profession and his course — I suppose 
every rational man would read his judgment but 
in his choice. 

Christ has determined the case in short : " If ye 
love me, keep my commandments." Christ all along 
in Scripture proposes Himself to us as our Lord and 
Master ; and a servant's love to his master is his 
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service. It was the idle servant that God dealt with 
as his enemy. 

A wicked man's love to sin appears in his con- 
tinual and indefatigable working for it ; and fulfill* 
ing even its most unreasonable desires. Now Christ 
requires that every believer should manifest in his 
love to Him the same height and measure that a 
wicked person manifests to sin ; so that, when He 
required a testimonial of Peter's affection, He did 
not ask what he thought of Him, or what he was 
ready to confess concerning Him ; for we know he 
thought Him to be the Son of God, and he pro- 
fessed that, if all others forsook Him, he would not, 
yet for all that, he afterwards both denied and for- 
sook Him. 

Christ, therefore, exacts a demonstration of his 
love, service and obedience. He knew that he that 
would obey and serve Him — loved Him beyond all 
possibility of dissimulation. A man often speaks, 
but seldom does one thing and think another. 

It is natural for love, where it is both sincere and 
predominant, to subdue the party possessed with it, 
and to cause him to undertake the most servile, 
laborious and otherwise uncomfortable offices, in 
behalf of him whom he loves. 

Had the love of Christ once thoroughly seated it- 
self in our hearts, we should find, according to that 
most expressive phrase of the apostle, it would con- 
strain. It were but Christ saying go and we should 
go, do this and we should do it. 
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It is the master-piece of Satan and our corrap- 
tion to bring us under the persuasion that we may 
love Chridt without serving Him ; but this is a de- 
structive and damnable delusion, equal in its ab- 
surdity and its danger ; and I believe if we could 
divide these two and give the Devil his choice, he 
would accept of one instead of both. Give the Devil 
your service and he would give Christ your love. 

Love to Christ implies an acting for Him, in 
opposition to all other things; and this is the un- 
deceiving test of a true affection. When Christ and 
the world, Christ and our honour, Christ and our 
profit, should make two opposite parties, then is the 
time to show your affections. It is not to utter 
words against sin and the courses of the world, or 
to speak satires against the devil, that infallibly 
concludes us to be Christ's disciples, as those may 
chide very sharply who are yet very real friends. 
Love to Christ imports a full acquiescence in Hfm 
alone, even in the absence and want of all other feli- 
cities. Men can embrace Christ with riches, Christ 
with honour, Christ with interest, and abundantly 
satisfy themselves in so doing. What Solomon says 
of riches, that they think of religion, that it is good 
with an inheritance. 

The Devil granted it to be an easy matter for Job 
to serve God in the midst of that great affluence, 
while God set a hedge round about all that he had; 
but says he to God, ^^ put forth thine hand and 
touch him, and he will curse Thee to thy face." And 
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if Job's heart had not been made of better metal 
than the heart of the most specious hypocrites in 
the world, the Devil had not been at all out in his 
advice, but would have certainly seen his predic- 
tion verified in Job's behaviour. 

What now are the motives which may induce the 
love of Christ ? And for this I might insist upon 
that mighty and commanding cause of love, the 
amiableness and perfection of Christ's person, which 
contains in it the very fulness of the Godhead bodily; 
all the glories of the Deity are wrapt up and in- 
cluded in it; they reach as wide as infinity and as 
far as eternity. 

I shall not dwell upon these motives of love, 
drawn from the perfection of Christ considered in 
Himself, but as relating to us and to our concerns; 
and so I shall assign these two motives for our love 
to Him, that He is the best able to reward our love ; 
secondly, that He has shown the greatest love to us. 
I confess, that to love fOr the sake of the reward 
merely, is not so properly to love as to traffic, and 
flows not from affection but design; but, on the 
other side, to love a worthless thing is not to be- 
stow but throw away affection. The recompense of 
a reward is a thing always to be respected^ though 
not to be solely intended. The very pleasure and 
satisfaction that the mind finds in loving a worthy 
and noble object is a considerable reward of that very 
love. Virtue and religion compose the thoughts. 
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answer the desires, and satisfy the conscience of 
him who loves; the absolving clearness of which 
is a gratuity much greater than any that either the 
pleasure of sin or of the world can bestow. 

Go over the regions of hell and mansions of the 
damned, and there you will see how sin and the 
world have rewarded men for all the love they 
have shown them. They have made most men 
miserable even in this life; but did they ever make 
any one happy in the other ? The truth is, a man 
in all his converse with sin courts a serpent and 
hugs a scorpion, which will be sure to strike and 
sting him to death for all his kindness. 

The second shall be taken for this consideration, 
that Christ has shown the greatest love to. us. Love 
is the most proper, natural, and stated price of love. 
It is a debt that is not to be paid but in kind, it 
scorns all other return or retaliation. Christ is so 
much before hand with us in this respect, that 
should we show Him the utmost love that humanity 
is capable of exerting, yet our love could not come 
under the notion of kindness but of gratitude, for 
we cannot in the first acts prevent Him, but only 
answer Him in the subsequent returns of it. It is 
not a giving but a paying Him our affections. 

Every ungrateful person that receives much kind- 
ness, but repays none^ only acts another kind of 
robbery ; for he really withholds a due, and is, in- 
deed, a thief within the protection of the law. In- 
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gratitude is as great a sin in the sight of God as any 
that is punishable by the laws of man; and has as 
little to plead for itself on the stock of human in- 
firmity, for human nature prompts, and even urges, 
a man to acknowledge the benefit conferred upon 
him. 

Now, Christ has obliged us with two of the high- 
est instances of his love to us imaginable. First, 
that He died for us, died with all the heightening 
circumstances of pain and ignominy. Let us but 
fix our thoughts upon Christ hanging, bleeding, 
and at length dying, upon the cross, and we shall 
read his love to man there in larger and more 
visible characters than the superscription which 
the Jews put over his head in so many languages. 

The other transcendant instance of Christ's love to 
mankind was, that He did not only die for us, but 
that He died for us while we were enemies, and, in 
the phrase of Scripture, enmity itself against Him: 
an argument that must render every sin of so black 
and dismal a hue, under the economy of the Gospel, 
that there is no monster comparable to the sinner — 
to him that can hate after so much love, and, by his 
ingratitude, rend open those wounds afresh that were 
made to bleed only for his ofiences. 

Certainly, if men had a deep and a lively sense 
of that eternal misery that Christ has declared to 
be the portion of those who do not relate to Him, 
they would give their eyes no sleep, nor their 
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thoughts any rest, till they had satisfied themselves 
of that sincerity, that alone must stand between 
them and eternal wrath, and withal entitle them 
to those numerous and great blessings that lie 
wrapt up in the womb of that comprehensive pro- 
mise — that all things shall work together for the 
good of those that love God. 
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SERMON VIII. 

UPRIGHT WALKING. 
" He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely." — Prov. x. 9. 

AS it were easy to evince, both from reason and 
experience, that there is a strange restless 
activity in the soul of man, continually disposing 
it to operate and exert its faculties ; so the Scrip- 
ture still expresses the life of man by walking ; 
that is, it represents an active principle in an active 
posture. And because the nature of man carries 
him thus out to action, it is no wonder if the same 
nature equally renders him solicitous about the issue 
and event of his actions ; for every one, by reflec- 
tion upon the way and method of his own workings, 
will find that he is still determined in them by a 
respect to the consequences of what he does, al- 
ways proceeding upon the argument, if I do such 
a thing, such an advantage will follow from it, and 
then I will do it; and if I do this, such a mischief 
will ensue, and, therefore I will forbear. Every 
one, I say, is included in this practical discourse ; 
and for a man to bring his actions to the event 
proposed and designed by him, is to walk surely. 

But since the event of an action usually follows 
the nature or quality of it, and the quality follows 
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the rule directing, it concerns a man, by all 
means, in the framing of his actions, not to be 
deceived in the rule which he proposes for the 
measure of them, which, without great and exact 
caution, he may by these two ways : Firstly, by 
laying false and deceitful principles; secondly, 
in case he lays nght principles, yet, by mistaking 
in the consequences which he draws from them. 

Now, he who guides his actions by the rules of 
piety and religion lays these two principles as the 
great ground of all that he does : First, that there 
is an infinite, eternal, and all-wise Mind governing 
the affairs of the world, and taking such an account 
of the actions of men, as, according to the quality 
of them, to punish or reward them ; secondly, 
that there is an estate of happiness or misery after 
this life allotted to every man, according to the 
quality of his actions here. 

These, I say, are the principles that every reli- 
gious man proposes to himself; and the deduction 
which he makes from them is this : That it is his 
grand interest and concern so to act and behave 
himself in this world, as to secure himself from 
an estate of misery in the other. And thus to act 
is, in the phrase of Scripture, to walk uprightly. 
And it is my business to prove that he who acts 
in the strength of this conclusion, drawn from the 
two fore-mentioned principles, walks surely, and 
secures a happy event to his actions against all 
contingencies whatever. 
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I could wish that every bold sinner, when he is 
about to engage in the commission of any known 
sin, would arrest his confidence, and for a while 
stop the execution of his purpose with this short 
question : " Do I believe it is really true that God 
has denounced death to such a practice, or do I 
notr 

If he does not, let him renounce his Christianity, 
and surrender back his baptism ; but if he does 
believe it, how will he acquit himself upon the 
accounts of bare reason ? For does he think, that 
if he pursues the means of death, they will not 
bring him to that fatal end ; or, does he think that 
he can grapple with Divine vengeance ? No, surely, 
these are things not to be imagined ; and, there- 
fore, I cannot conceive what security the presum* 
ing sinner can promise himself, but upon these two 
following accounts: First, God is merciful, and 
will not be so severe as his word, and that liis 
threatenings of eternal torments are not so absolute, 
but that there is a very comfortable latitude left in 
them for men of skill to creep out at. 

Supposing, then, that few sinners relieve them- 
selves with such groundless, trifling considerations 
as these, yet may they not fasten a rational hope 
upon the boundless mercy of God, that this may 
induce him to spare his poor creature, though by 
sin become obnoxious to his wrath ? 

To this I answer, that the Divine mercy is in- 
deed large, and far surpassing all created measures* 
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yet nevertheless it hath its proper time, and after 
this life, it is the time of justice ; and to hope for 
the favours of mercy then is to expect a harvest in 
the dead of winter. God has cast all his works 
into a certain inviolable order, according to which, 
there is a time to pardon and a time to punish ; 
and the time of one is not the time of the other. 
When corn has once felt the sickle, it has no more 
benefit from the sunshine. 

But, secondly, if the conscience be too appre- 
hensive (as for the most part it is), to venture the 
final issue of things upon a fond persuasion that 
the great Judge of the world will relent, and not 
execute the sentence pronounced by Him, as if He 
had threatened men with hell rather to frighten 
them from sin, than with an intent to punish them 
for it, — I say, if the conscience cannot find any 
satisfaction or support from such reasonings as 
these, yet may it not at least relieve itself with the 
purposes of a future repentance, notwithstanding 
its present violations of the law ? 

I answer, that this certainly is a confidence, of 
all others, the most ungrounded and irrational. For 
upon what ground can a man promise himself a 
future repentance, who cannot promise himself a 
futurity ? His life depends upon his breath, and is 
so restrained to the present, that it cannot secure 
to itself the reversion of the very next minute. 
Have not many died with the guilt of impenitence 
and the designs of repentance together ? But how 
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dare sinful dust and ashes invade the prerogative 
of Providence, and carve out to itself the issues 
of life and death, which the Father has wholly 
within his own power ? 

I conclude, therefore, that upon the supposition 
of this certain truth of the principles of religion, 
he who walks not uprightly has neither, from the 
presumption of God's mercy, reversing the decree 
of his justice, nor from his' own purpose, of a future 
repentance, any sure ground to put his foot upon ; 
but in this whole course acts as directly in con- 
tradiction to nature as he does in defiance of grace. 

Bare reason, discoursing upon a principle of self- 
preservation, will oblige a man voluntarily, and by 
choice, to undergo any less evil, to secure himself 
but from the probability of an evil incomparably 
greater; and that also such an one, as, if that 
probability passes into a certain event, admits of 
no reparation by any after remedy that can be 
applied to it. 

Now that religion, teaching a future state of 
souls, is a probability, and that its contrary cannot, 
with equal probability, be proved, we have already 
evinced. This, therefore, being supposed, we will 
suppose yet further, that a man, to abridge himself 
in the full satisfaction of his appetite and inclina- 
tions, is an evil, because a present pain and trouble ; 
but then it must likewise be granted, that nature 
must needs abhor a state of eternal misery much 
more, and that if a man does not undergo the 

£ 
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former less evil, it is highly probable that such an 
eternal state of misery will be his portion ; and, if 
80, I would fain know whether that man takes a 
rational course, to preserve himself, who refuses the 
endurance of these lesser troubles, to secure himself 
from a condition infinitely and inconceivably more 
miserable. 

Nevertheless, even upon this account, also, I doubt 
not to evince, that he who walks uprightly, walks 
much more surely than the wicked and profane 
liver ; and that with reference to the most valued 
temporal enjoyments, such as are reputation, quiet- 
ness, health, and the like, which are the greatest 
this life afibrds. 

And first, for reputation or credit. Is any one 
held in greater esteem than the just person, who 
has given the world an assurance, by the constant 
tenor of his practice, that he makes a conscience of 
his ways; that he scorns to do an unworthy or 
base thing, to lie, to defraud, or to undermine an- 
other's interest by any sinister or inferior arts? 
And is there anything that reflects a greater lustre 
upon a man's person, than a severe temperance 
and restraint of himself from vicious and unlaw- 
ful pleasures ? Does anything shine so brightly 
as virtue, and that even in the eyes of those who 
are void of it ? For hardly shall you find one so 
bad but he desires the credit of being thought what 
his vice will not let him be ; so great a pleasure 
and convenience is it to live with honour and a 
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fair acceptance among those with whom we con- 
verse. 

On the other side, is there anything that more 
embitters all the enjoyments of this life than shame 
and reproach ? Yet this is generally the lot and 
portion of the impious and irreligious. 

But peradyenture it will be replied, that there 
are many sinners who escape all calamities, and 
neither labour under any shame or disrepute, any 
unquietaess of condition, or more than ordinary dis** 
temper of body, but pass their days with as great 
a portion of honour, ease, and healthy as any other 
men whatsoever. 

But this I answer, that the number of those men 
who, by their sins, have been directly plunged into 
evils, is incomparably greater than the number of 
those who may have escaped them. Sin has, in 
itself, a natural tendency to bring men under evil, 
and, if persisted in, will infallibly end them, unless 
hindered by some unusual accident or other, which 
no man, acting rationally, can steadily build upon. 
As long as reason keeps her g^und, religion nei- 
ther can nor will lose hers. 

By what way, then, shall we attain to that ex- 
cellent privilege so justly valued by those who have 
it, and so much talked of by those who have it 
not; namely, assurance? Assurance is, properly, 
that persuasion which a man takes up of the pardon 
of his sins and his interest in God's favour^ upon 
such grounds and terms as the Scripture lays down. 

E 2 
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But now, since the Scripture promises eternal 
happiness and pardon of sin, upon the sole con- 
dition of faith and sincere obedience, it is evident 
that he only can plead a title to such a pardon 
whose conscience tells him that he has performed 
the required condition. He who, in this case, 
would believe surely, must walk surely, and what 
that is we have sufficiently marked out to us in those 
plain and legible lines of duty, requiring us to 
demean ourselves to God humbly and devoutly, 
to our governors obediently, to our neighbours 
justly, and to ourselves soberly and temperately; — 
all other pretences being infinitely vain in them* 
selves, and fatal in their consequences. 
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SERMON IX. 

THE SPIRIT RESISTED. 

** And the Lord said, my Spirit shall not always strive with 

man.*' — ^Gen. vi. 3. 

IN this chapter we have God taking a survey of 
the state of the sons of men before the flood ; 
and, withal, we have the judgment or the verdict 
that He delivers in upon that survey, viz., that they 
were exceeding wicked. We have him, in the first 
chapter, looking over all created beings, and there- 
upon pronouncing his approbation of them, that 
behold they were good ; in the sixth chapter, we 
have man, that of all these good things should 
have in reason proved the best, totally corrupt and 
depraved, as appears from the same verse. Every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was evil, 
and only evil, continually; so that we see his sins 
were as numerous as his thoughts, and withal so 
great, that it even repented the Lord that He had 
made man upon the earth. 

Sin is of so vile and provoking a nature, that it 
is able to extort a certain kind of repentance from 
God Himself, who has elsewhere said that He cannot 
repent. So that here we see God Himself repent- 
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ing, by reason of the sins of man ; but of the sin- 
ner's repentance we read not one word. 

Now, when sins are arriyed at their highest pitch, 
both in respect to number and gpreatness, and withal 
attended with an absolute impenitence, what in 
reason can remain, but a certain sad expectation of 
judgment against the sinners ? And such an one 
we have here. 

After the overflowing of sin upon the earth, 
God, in his justice, seconds it with a deluge of 
waters, and so proportions his punishment to the 
rate of the oflfence — a general destruction to a gene- 
ral sin. 

Before the execution of this judgment, and during 
these aboundings of sin and wickedness, God left 
not Himself without a witness in the hearts of men, 
but continued his Spirit, in the ordinary operations 
thereof, secretly dealing with and entreating men 
to be reconciled to God. Notwithstanding their 
obstinate progress in sin, and their continual pur- 
suit of the lusts and desires of their evil minds, 
they had many sad remorses, many checks and 
calls from the Holy Spirit, but which, by their re- 
solution to continue in sin, they did at length 
totally extinguish. Upon their rejection of the 
Spirit, God intends to ruin and reject them, and 
t6 that end withdraws the Spirit and the strivings 
of it. 

From that expression of the Spirit's striving with 
man, which does always imply a resistance from 
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him with whom we strive, we may observe that 
there is in the heart of man a natural enmity and 
opposition to God's Holy Spirit. Outward conten- 
tion is the proper issue and product of inward 
hatred. The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh. 

Here we see there is a sharp combat between 
these two ; and the apostle subjoins the reason of 
it, — for these two are contrary. From the same 
expression of striving, we may observe that the 
Spirit, in its dealings with the heart, is very vehe- 
ment and earnest. 

To strive imports a vigorous putting forth of 
power; and it is such a posture as denotes an 
active desire. There is none that strives with 
another, but conquest is the object of his desire 
and endeavour. 

Another observation, drawn from the definitive 
sentence, ^*that God's Spirit should not always 
strive vrith man," is this, that there is a set and 
punctual time, after which the operation of God's 
Spirit upon the heart of man, being resisted, will 
cease, and for ever leave him. Here we must re* 
fleet upon ourselves, and know that, upon the un- 
happy fdl of man, sin, and tike wretched conse- 
quences of sin, entered upon and took full posses- 
sion of all his faculties. His understanding, that 
before shone clear, like the lamp of God, was by 
sin overspread with darkness: his will, that for- 
merly bore a perfect uniformity to the Divine will, 
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was rendered totally averse and contrary to the 
things of God. And thus, the soul, being broke 
and ruined, as God threatened to Babylon, became 
desolate, and the abode of doleful creatures; that 
is, black and dismal apprehensions of God's wrath, 
and gross ignorance of bis will, lodging in the 
understanding. 

Now, God the Father, through the admirable 
contrivance of his wisdom, and the propensity of 
his mercy, intending man's recovery, and the Son, 
as Mediator, undertaking it, it was requisite that, 
in order to it, He should take away and cure all 
these distempers of man's understanding and will. 

Thereupon, by virtue of the power committed to 
Him as Mediator, He issues forth the Spirit as the 
purchase of his death, for the accomplishment of 
these gracious ends ; and this He does by illumir 
nation and conviction, in both of which the Spirit 
may be resisted. 

Illumination may be described as the Spirit's 
infusing a certain light into the mind, whereby it 
is in some measure enabled to discern and judge of 
the things of God. Now, this light is threefold. 

1st. That universal light, which we usually call 
the light of nature, because, wheresoever the nature 
of man is to be found, this light is to be found. It 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world. 

This light is the first breathing of God upon our 
nature ; it is, as it were, the first dawning of the 
Spirit on the soul ; it is but a glimmering, imper^ 
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feet light, and such as carries with it a great ad- 
mixture of darkness. 

The Spirit of God, shining barely through, is 
like the sun shining through a cloud, with a faint, 
weak brightness, made rather to refresh than to 
satisfy. Yet by this light shall they who have 
only it, be judged and condemned. Wherefore, 
of all sins that resist the Spirit, loathe and detest 
those that resist it speaking in nature. 

Conscience is corrupt ; yet, like the unjust judge, 
through the importunity and cry of such, it wiU 
judge righteously. 

The second light is a mere knowledge of an 
assent to Scripture truths. 

The third kind of light may be called a special, 
convincing light. This is a high attainment of the 
soul ; it is like the clear shining of the moon and 
stars, the greatest light that is consistent with a 
state of darkness. It is a light, not only of know- 
ledge, but of joy. 

To be thus enlightened is called in Scripture, to 
taste of the heavenly gift, to be a partaker of the 
Holy Ghost, and of the powers of the world to 
come. 

Now, when a man desires to sleep securely in the 
enjoyment of his sins, and shall therefore seek to 
put out this light, we have no ground to conclude 
that the Spirit will ever restore it. He that foolishly 
and frowardly blows out his candle, is not sure to 
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blow it in ogaan: and thus much concerning the 
first work of the Spirit, to wit, illumination of the 
understanding. 

We come now to the second, which is the convic- 
tion, which may be described as the working of 
the Spirit of God upon the affections and will, pro- 
ducing in them some imperfect likings in the ways 
of Grod, and dislike to the ways of sin. 

In these workings, the Spirit may be resisted. 
And first, it may be resisted in ihe good desires 
and inclinations that it suggests to the will. Good 
inclinations are the first-bom of holiness in the 
soul ; and, as they are the first, so in reason they 
may be thought the most imperfect, and conse- 
quently most easy to be rejected. 

Oh ! how easily are they forced to retire^-— how 
quickly repulsed! Were we but true to cherish 
these tender desires, and carry them to Christ by 
prayer, certainly He would take them in his arms 
and bless them, and send them away strengthened. 

2ndly. The Spirit may be opposed, as it enables 
the soul to perform some imperfect obedience to 
Grod's commands. A man, by the convincing 
energy of the Spirit, may be drawn to many duties. 
Thus Herod, upon the soul-searching ministry of 
John, is said to have done many things. 

But this is the dividing point, where the Spirit of 
God and the souls of men break apart for ever; 
they find a cursed pleasure in sin, and none in the 
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ways of duty ; and so, in spite of all the entreaties 
and wooing solicitations of the Spirit, they re- 
linquish duty and return to sin. 

Let us now see why, upon its resistance, the 
Spirit finally withdraws. 

The first reason is drawn from God's decree. 
This is that which bounds all things, and fixes the 
freest operations of second causes. Another reason 
why Grod withdraws his Spirit, is because it tends 
to the vindication of his honour. So long as an 
obdurate sinner goes on resisting the Spirit, even 
the angels of heaven cry to God, ** How long, oh 
Lord, holy and just? where is the glory of thy 
holiness, and thy zeal for thy justice ? " 

Now, the righteous God is here even engaged to 
withdraw his Spirit, and vindicate the honour of 
his mercy by the exercise of his justice. 

Now, what can be more seasonable than the 
Apostle's exhortation, " Quench not the Spirit ?" 
And it will be our prudence to avoid all those 
causes that may not only quench, but even oool it 
in its workings. Let every one be tender of griev- 
ing the Spirit, as he would be of grieving his only 
and his dearest friend. 
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SERMON X. 



THE LAST TESTAMENT. 



*' At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and you in 

me, and I in you." — John xiv. 20. 

THE two volumes of the Scriptures are justly 
and properly called two Testaments, for they 
are the attestation, the declaration of the will and 
pleasure of God ; how it pleased Him to be served 
under the law, and how in the state of the Gospel. 
But, to speak according to the ordinary meaning of 
the word, the Testament, that is the last will of 
Christ Jesus, is this speech, this declaration of his 
to his Apostles, of which the text is a part By 
this will, then, as a rich and abundant, and liberal 
Testator, having given them so great a legacy as 
" a place in the kingdom of heaven," yet He adds 
a codicil — He gives more — He gives them the 
evidence by which they should maintain their 
right to that kingdom ; that is, the testimony of the 
Spirit, whom He promises to send them ; and, still 
more and more abundant, he promises them that 
assurance of their right shall not be taken from 
them till He Himself return again to give them an 
everlasting possession, " That He may receive us 
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into Himself, and that where He is we may be 
also. 

In the old times, God led his people sometimes 
with clouds, sometimes with fire. Some lights 
they had, but some hidings ; some withdrawings of 
these lights, too, for the mysteries of their salva- 
tion were not fully revealed unto them. 

To us all is holy fire ; all is evident light, in the 
manifestation of Christy in the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, who is delivered over to us, to remain with 
us to the end of the world. God hath buried and 
hidden from us the body of Moses ; He hath re- 
moved that veil, that ceremony — the letter of the 
law. Yea, He hath hidden that which benighted us 
more, and kept us in more ignorance of Him — our 
infinite sins, which are clouds of witnesses to our 
consciences. He hath hidden them in the wounds 
of his Son, our Saviour, so that there remains 
nothing but clearness, evident clearness — ^the Gospel 
being brought to us all — in that Christ is actually 
and really come ; and^ Christ being brought to us, 
in that He is applicable to every particular soul ; 
so that this legacy, given in this text, is not only 
a possibility or a probability, but is an assurance, a 
knowledge ; we know that it is thus and thus. 

Now, it is not only on the apostles that the 
Holy Ghost descended, it is not only to one person 
that the angel said, ** The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and overshadow thee," but that Holy 
Ghost hath said, " I will pour Myself out upon all 
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men/' So, of this day, if you be of one accord, in 
perfect charity, the Holy Ghost shall fill you all, 
according to your measure and his purpose, and 
give you utterance in your lives and conversation. 
If you deal so with your souls as with your bodies, 
and as you clothe yourselves with your best habits 
to day, but return again to your ordinary apparel to* 
morrow, so, if for this day or this hour you divert 
the thought of your sins, but return after to them, 
you have not celebrated this day of Pentecost, you 
have not been truly in God s house ; for your hearts 
have been visiting your profits or your pleasures ; 
you have not been there of one accord, nor truly 
and sincerely joined in the communion of saints. 

But if you have taken your sins there in your 
memory, and left them there, if you be come to that 
heavenly knowledge that there is no comfort but 
in Him, and in Him abundant consolation, then 
you are (this day) capable of this great legacy, 
this knowledge, which is all the Christian religion 
— " That Christ is in the Father, and you in Him, 
and He in you," 

If, then, we be come to this knowledge, let us 
make it into conscience, for conscience comes ever 
to conclusions. Then only hath a man true know- 
ledge, when he can conclude, in his own consci- 
ence, that his practice and conversation hath ex- 
pressed it. Who would believe that we know there 
is a ditch, and knew the dangers of felling into it, 
if he see us run headlong towards it, and fall into 
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it, and continue in it ? W^o can believe that be 
who separates himself from Christ, by continuing 
in his sins, hath any knowledge, or sense, or evi- 
dence, or testimony of Christ's being in him. As 
Christ proceeds by enlarging thy knowledge, and 
making thee wiser and wiser^ so enlarge thy testi- 
mony of it, by growing better and better. 

If thou hast past over the first heats of youth by 
preventing grace or repenting grace, be more and 
more holy; for thine age will meet with sins of 
covetousness and indevotion that need as much 
resistance. God staid not in any less degree of 
knowledge towards thee, than in bringing Himself 
to thee. 

Do thou not stay by the way either. For though 
He be in us all by the work of his redemption, so 
as that He hath poured out balm, mingled in his 
blood, to spread over all mankind, yet only he can 
enjoy the cheerfulness of this unction and the in- 
separableness of this union, who always remembers 
that he stands in the presence of Christ, and be- 
lieves himself worthy of that glorious presence ; that 
hath Christ always at his tongue's end and always 
at his fingers' ends ; that loves to think of Him and 
so act his thoughts ; that hears God's will in God's 
house, and also at home in his own house ; who 
having done well from the beginning, perseveres 
in well doing to the end ; he and he only shall find 
Christ in him. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 



•• After this I beheld, and lo! a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne and before the Lamb 
clothed with white robes, and with palms in their hands.** — 
Rev. vii 9. 



THE first words of our text are " after this." After 
what ? After he had seen the servants of God 
sealed. This seal seals the contract between God 
and man. God first sealed us, in imprinting his 
image in our souls, and in the powers thereof at our 
creation. 

Where the organs of the body are so indisposed, 
as that this soul cannot exercise her faculties, in 
that man (as in idiots or otherwise), there is a cur- 
tain drawn over this image ; but there this image is 
in the most natural idiot, as well as in the wisest 
of men. 

Worldly men draw other images over this image. 
The licentious man may paint beauty; the ambitious 
man may paint honour ; the covetous wealth, and 
so deface this image, but yet there this image is. 

The further words of the text are spoken of the 
joys reserved for them who overcome the fraud 
and the fury, the allurements and the violences, of 
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antichrist; in whom, in that name and person of 
antichrist, we consider all supplanters and all se- 
ducers, all opposers of the kingdom of Christ in us. 
For as every man has a devil of his own making, 
which is some contumacy and habitual sin in him, 
so every man hath an antichrist of his own making; 
some objection in the weakness of his faith, some 
opposition in the perverseness of his manner, against 
the kingdom of Christ in himself. And as, if God 
should suspend the Devil or slumber a day, I am 
afraid we should be all as ill that day as if the 
Devil were awake and in action. So, if all disputed 
antichrists were removed out of the world, we 
should not for all that be delivered of antichrist, 
that is, of opposition to the kingdom of Christ, 
which is in ourselves. 

This part of the book of Revelation is literally, 
and, in the first place, the glorious victory of them 
who, in the latter end of the world, having stood 
out the persecutions of the antichrist, have entered 
into the triumph of heaven ; and it extends itself to 
all, who, after a battle with their own antichrist, 
and victory over their own enemies, are also made 
partakers of these triumphs, these joys, these glories, 
of which St. John, in his prophetical glance, in 
this perspective of visions, saw a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations. 

God's mercy was not confined, nor determined 
upon the Jews ; " other sheep have I, which are 
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not of this fold,^ says Christ, ^^ them also I must 
bring." " I must'* — it is expressed, not only as an 
act of his good will, but of that eternal decree, to 
which he had, at the making thereof, submitted 
Himself — ** I must bring them." 

Who are they ? " Many shall come from the east, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven." From the Eastern 
church and from the Western church, too ; from the 
Greek church and from the Latin, too ; and, by 
God's grace, from every church many shall come — 
a multitude that no man can number. For the 
New Jerusalem in the Revelations, which is heaven, 
hath twelve gates, and to every corner of the 
world ; so that no place can lack access to it 

Nay, it hath, says the text, twelve foundations ; 
** other foundations can no man lay than that which 
is laid — Christ Jesus." But that first foundation 
there being kept, though it be not laid alike in 
every place, though Christ be not preached and 
presented in the same manner of external cere- 
monies, yet the foundation may remain one, 
though it be in such a sort raised. 

And men may come in at one of the twelve gates, 
and rest upon any of the twelve foundations, for 
they are all gates and foundations of one and the 
same Jerusalem, and they that enter are a multi- 
tude that no man can number. 

" There the gates are not shut all day," says the 
prophet, " and there is no night there." And here, if 
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we shut the door, yet Christ stands at the door and 
knocks. Be but content to open thy door, and He 
vill enter. And be but thou content to enter,-— 
content to foe let in by his preachings, content to be 
drawn in by his benefits, content to be forced in by 
his corrections, and He will open. But labour to 
enter there wherever any that hates thee shall get 
to thee, nor any that love thee shall part from 
thee. 

The assurance which we thus have, that religion 
is not a sullen but a cheerful philosophy and salva- 
tion, not cast into a corner, but displayed as the 
sun over all, has brought us to our conclusion, 
wherein I will but paraphrase the words of the text, 
and so leave you in that which ought to be your 
gallery to heaven — ^your own meditation. 

The words are "they shall stand before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes and 
palms in their hands." You shall stand, that is, you 
shall stand sure — ^you shall never fall. You shall 
stand, but yet you shall not stand, that is, remain in 
a continual disposition and readiness, to serve God 
and to minister to Him ; and, therefore, account no 
abundance, no height, no place here to exempt you 
from standing, from labouring in the service of 
God ; since even in your glorious state in heaven is 
but a station, but a standing and readiness to do his 
will, and not a posture of idleness. 

Here you stand, but you stand upon ice ; and at 
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the judgment you shall stand, but stand at the bar. 
But when you stand before the throne, you stand 
before the Lamb, who having not opened his own 
mouth, to save his own life, when he was in the 
slaughterer's hand, will much less open his own 
mouth to the condemnation of any repentant 
sinner. 

You shall stand covered with robes ; that is, not 
with Adam's fragment and rags of fig leaves, though 
you have often offered God half-confessions and half- 
repentances; yet, if you come to stand before the 
Lamb, He shall not cover the sins of your youth, 
and leave the sins of your age open to his justice ; 
nor cover your sinful actions, and leave your sinful 
thoughts and words open to his justice; nor cover 
your own personal sins, and leave the sins of your 
&ther, or the sins of others, whose sins your temp- 
tations produced, open to justice. For, as He has 
enwrapped the whole world in one garment, the 
firmament, and so clothed that part of the earth 
which is under our feet as glorious as this which 
we live and build upon; so these sins which we 
have hidden from the world, and from our own 
conscience and utterly forgotten ; so He will wrap 
up even those sins which we have forgot, and cover 
up with a garment of righteousness. 

After the waters of bitterness, they came to in- 
numerable palms : even the bitter waters were re- 
freshed with another word cast in. The word of 
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the cross of Christ Jesus refreshes all tears and 
sweetens all bitterness, even in this life. 

But, after these bitter waters, which God shall 
wipe from all our eyes, we come to the seventy 
thousand palms — the infinite duration of infinite 
glory. Almighty God makes us actual possessors of 
that kingdom of glory which his Son our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, hath purchased for us, with the in- 
estimable price of his incorruptible blood. 
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SELF-LOVE. 
For men shall be lovers of themselves.^^-S Tim. iii. 2. 



ST. PAUL, in this chapter, warns his disciple, 
Timothy, concerning difficult times, or that 
calamitous state of things which should ensue, 
brought upon the world by a general prevalence 
of vicious dispositions and practices among men, 
among which evil practices he places self-love as 
the capital and leading vice. 

This indeed is of all vices most common, so 
deeply rooted in our nature and so generally over- 
spreading the world, that no man thoroughly is 
free from it. Most men are greatly tainted with 
it ; some are wholly possessed and actuated by it. 
This is the root from which all other vices do grow, 
and without which hardly any sin could subsist. 
From it particularly are derived those chief and 
common vices, pride, ambition, envy, avarice, in- 
temperance, injustice, uncharitableness, peevish- 
ness, stubbornness, discontent, and impatience. 

It is, therefore, very requisite that we under- 
stand this sin of self-love, that we may be the 
better able to curb and correct it ; to which pur- 
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pose I will, by Grod's help, endeavour to decline its 
nature. 

The worst kind of vicious self-love is self-con- 
ceitedness, that which St. Paul calleth, to think 
highly of oneself, beyond what one ought to think. 
This doth consist in several acts or instances. 

The pleasure naturally springing from a good 
opinion of ourselves doth often so blind our eyes, 
that we see in us what is not there, or see it mag* 
nified into another shape than its own ; hence, fre- 
quently, we presume ourselves to be very consider- 
able, very extraordinary persons ; neither can we 
endure, by severe reflection on ourselves, to correct 
our pleasant errors. Such was the case of the 
church mentioned in the revelations, ^' Thou sayest 
I am rich and increased in goods, and have need 
of nothing, and knowest not that thou art wretched 
and miserable.'' 

Into the like extravagancies of mistake we are 
all likely to fall, if we do not very carefully study 
and examine ourselves. Sometimes we make vain 
judgments of the things we do possess, prizing 
them beyond their true worth and merit, and 
consequently overvaluing ourselves for them. 
Things which cannot render our souls anywise 
better, or give any real content,— things, which in 
themselves are mere tools (and commonly but 
applied to bad purposes) — we value at a monstrous 
rate, as if they were the most excellent and admir- 
able things in the world. 
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A common practice, and one often proliibited in 
holy Scripture, is conceit of our own wisdom ; and 
if we do reflect either upon the nature or mind of 
man, we cannot but conclude our conceits of our 
own wisdom very absurd, for how can we take our- 
selves for wise if we observe the great blindness of 
our reason, so many ways betraying itself; if we 
mark how painful the search and how difficult the 
comprehension is of any knowledge ; how easily the 
most judicious mistake ; how the most learned, ever- 
lastingly dispute, and the wisest, irreconcilably 
clash, about matters seemingly most simple ? How, 
confirming such experience, we are told in sacred 
writ, that every man is brutish in his knowledge, 
— that the Lord knoweth the thoughts of men,-^ 
that they are vanity, — that wisdom is hid from the 
eyes of men, and is not found in the land of the 
living, — that the thoughts of mortal men are miser- 
able, and our devices uncertain. 

As such conceit, therefore, is very absurd, so it 
is no less hurtful ; for many great inconveniences, 
many sad mischiefs, spring from it, such as gave 
the prophet cause to denounce woe unto them that 
are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own 
conceit. It hath many ways had influence on our 
souls and on our lives ; it is often our case which 
was the case of Babylon, when the prophet said of 
it, " Thy wisdom and thy knowledge hath perverted 
thee; for thou hast said in thine heart I am, and 
none else beside me." 
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Again, we are apt to conceit highly and vainly 
of our moral qualities and performances, which prac- 
tice doth also include great folly and mischief. It 
argueth great ignorance; for such is the imper- 
fection and impurity of all men, that no man can 
have reason to be satisfied with himself or his 
doings. Who, let me ask, doth love God with all 
his soul, so as to do all things with regard to his 
honour and service ? Who hath that constant and 
lively sense of God's mercies that he should have ? 
Who hath a perfect resignation of will to his plea- 
sure, so as to be displeased with no event dispensed 
by his hand ? Who hath such a vigour of faith, as 
will support him in all wants, distresses, and temp- 
tations ? Who with an unwearied diligence does 
watch over his thoughts ? Who doth entirely com- 
mand his passions and bridle his appetites ? Who 
doth exactly govern his tongue ? Who loveth his 
neighbour as himself ? Who feeleth that remorse 
and shame for his sins which they deserve ? Very 
few of us, surely, if we examine our conscience, can 
answer that we are they who perform these duties ; 
and if not, where is any ground of self-conceit ? 
How much cause rather of dejection and displea- 
sure, of despising and detesting ourselves! 

In fine, every man is in some degree bad, sinful, 
vile. It is as natural for us to be so as to be frail, 
to be sickly, to be mortal. There are some bad dis- 
positions common to all, which no man can put ofi* 
without his flesh, but will afford, during life, per- 
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petual matter of conflict and exercise to curb them ; 
conceit, therefore, of our virtue, is very foolish, and 
I shall not insist more to declare it I shall only 
recommend the prophet's advice concerning such 
things^ ^^ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might; 
but let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am the 
Lord which executeth loving kindness, judgment, 
and justice upon earth." The wise man also biddeth 
us ** trust in the Lord with all our heart, and lean 
not to our own understanding ; but in all our ways 
acknowledge Him and He shall direct our paths." 

Let ua consider that on God (in whose hand our 
breath is, and whose are all our ways, in whose 
hand is the soul of every Uving thing, and the 
breath of all mankind) all our being and all our 
ability do absolutely depend; that He manageth 
and tumeth all things, dispensing success accord- 
ing to his pleasure; that no good thing can be 
performed without the supply and succour of his 
grace ; nothing can be achieved without the con- 
currence of his Providence ; that the way of man 
is not in himself — ^it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps ; that the preparations of the heart 
in man, and the answer of the tongue, is from the 
Lord ; that, although a man's heart deviseth his 
way, yet the Lord directeth his steps ; that no king 
is saved by the multitude of an host; a mighty 
man is not delivered by mudi strength ; a horse is 
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a vain thing for safety ; the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong ; that, as says St. Paul 
(one abundantly furnished with abilities suiting his 
designs as any man can be, doth acknowledge), we 
are not sufficient of ourselves to think anything, 
but our sufficiency is of God. 
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OTHER KINDS OP SELF-LOVE. 
" For men shall be lovers of themselves." — 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

IN the previous sermon on this text, I spoke of 
the most common kind of self-love, vanity ; I 
now come to speak of another culpable kind of 
self-love — ^self-will ; as when a man unaccountably 
or unreasonably, and with obstinate resolution, pur- 
sueth any course offensive to others or prejudicial 
to himself, so that he will neither hearken to any 
advice nor yield to any consideration diverting him 
from his purpose, but putteth off all with a " What 
you can, let what will come of it, I will do as I 
please/' 

This is that which generally produceth in men a 
wilfiil commission of sin, although apparently con- 
trary to their own interests and welfare. This 
causeth them irreclaimably to persist in impeni- 
tence ; hence they do stop their ears against whole- 
some counsel ; they withdraw their shoulder ; they 
stiffen their neck against all sober precepts, admo- 
nitions, and reproofe; they defeat all means and 
methods of correction ; they will not hear God com- 
manding, entreating, promising, threatening, en- 
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couraging, chastising; they will not regard the 
advice and reprehension of friends. The most ap- 
parent consequences of damage, disgrace, pain, per- 
dition, upon their ill courses, would not disturb 
them, — their will is impregnable against the most 
powerful attempts to win and better them. Let all 
the wisdom of the world solicit them with a turn at 
my reproof, it shall have occasion to complain they 
will have none of my counsel; they despise my 
reproof. Hence are men in their demeanour so 
peevish and froward, so perverse and cross-grained, 
so stiff and stubborn, with much inconvenience to 
others, and commonly with more to themselves. 

This is that which St. Paul so often forbad in 
word, and discountenanced in practice. For the 
edification of others, to procure advantage to his 
endeavours, to shun offence, to preserve concord 
and amity, he waived pleasing his own desire and 
fancy ; he complied with the conceits and humours 
even of those who were most ignorant and weak in 
judgment. What this excellent person was in 
managing ecclesiastical discipline, and promoting 
the Gospel, that, in both the same cases, and in the 
prosecution of all other designs, in all our conver- 
sation and practice, should we likewise be. We 
should in no case indulge our own humour or 
fancy, but ever look to the reason of the thing, and 
act accordingly, whatever it requireth. 

We should never act without striving, with com- 
petent application of mind, to discern some reason 
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why we act, and from observing the dictates of 
that reason. No unaccountable cause should per^ 
vert .OS. Blind will, headstrong inclination, im- 
petuous passion, should never guide, or draw, t>r 
drive us to anything; for this is not to act like a 
man, but like a beast, or rather worse than a beast ; 
for beasts operate by a blind instinct indeed, but 
such as is planted in tbem by a superior wisdom, 
unerringly directing ^em to a pursuit of their true 
good. But man is obliged (under sore penalties) 
not to follow blind inclinations or instinct, but to 
act with serious deliberation and choice, to observe 
explicit rules and resolutions of reason. 

Another culpable sort of self-love is that of self- 
interest; when men inordinately or immoderately 
do covet and strive to procure for themselves these 
worldly goods, merely because profitable or pleasant 
to themselves ; not considering or regarding the 
good of others, according to the rules of justice, of 
humanity, of Christian charity ; when their affec- 
tions, their cares, their endeavours, do mainly tend 
to the advancement, advantage, or delight of them- 
selves ; they little caring what cometh on it, — who 
loseth, who sufiereth thereby. This is the chief 
spring of injustice ; for from hence it is, that often- 
times men regard not what courses they take, what 
means they use, how unjust (how base soever they 
be) toward the compassing their designs. Hence 
they trample upon right ; they violate all laws and 
rules of conscience ; they falsify their trusts ; they 
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betray their friends ; they supplant their neighbour ; 
they flatter and colleague; they wind about and 
shuffle any way ; they detract from the worth and 
virtue of any man ; they forge and vent odious 
slanders ; they commit any sort of wrong and out- 
rage; they (without regard or remorse) do any- 
thing which seemeth to further their design. 

This is the great root of all the disorders and 
mischiefs in the world; this self-love prompteth 
men to those turbulent scramblings and scufflings, 
whereby good order is confounded. This engageth 
them to desert their stations, to transgress their 
bounds, to invade and encroach upon others with 
fraud and violence. Did men, with any conscion- 
able moderation, mind and pursue their own private 
interest, all those fierce animosities, those fiery con- 
tentions, those bitter emulations, those rancorous 
grudges, those calumnious supplantings, those per- 
fidious cozenages, those outrageous violences, those 
factious confederacies, those seditious murmurings 
and tumultuous clamours, would vanish and cease. 

Self-interest is that which gives life and nourish- 
ment to all such practices, the which embroil the 
world in discord and disorder. Self-interest, there- 
fore, is the great enemy to the common weal ; that 
which perverteth all right, which confoundeth all 
order, which spoileth all the convenience and com- 
fort of society. It is a practice, indeed (this prac- 
tice of pursuing self-interest so vehemently, so 
especially, above all things) which is looked upon 
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and cried up as a clear and certain point of wisdom, 
the only solid wisdom; in comparison whereto, 
those precepts which prescribe the practice of strict 
justice, ingenuous humanity, free charity, are but 
pedantical tattle, or notions merely chimerical. So 
the world now, more than ever, seemeth to judge, 
and accordingly to act ; and thence is the state of 
things visibly so bad and calamitous. Thence so 
little honesty in dealings, thence so little settlement 
in affairs are discernible. 

But how false that judgment is, will appear, if 
the case be weighed in the balance of pure reason ; 
and most foolish it will appear, being scanned ac- 
cording to the principles of religion. Can any 
man rationally conceive that he can firmly thrive 
or subsist in a quiet and sweet condition, when he 
graspeth to himself more than is due or fitting, 
when he provoketh against himself the emulation, 
the competition, the opposition, the hatred, the 
obloquy of all and many other persons ? Will not 
others, seeing him mainly to affect his private in- 
terest, be induced, and, in a manner, forced, to do 
the like ; and, in the confusion thence arising, 
what quiet, what content can he enjoy ? 

So doth reason plainly enough dictate, and re- 
ligion, with clearer evidence and greater advantage, 
discover the same. It recommendeth to us the ex- 
amples of those who have undergone unspeakable 
pains, losses, disgraces, troubles, and inconveniences 
of all kinds, for the furthering of the good of others. 
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It representeth us as members of one spiritual body, 
whose good much cousisteth in the good of each 
other; who should together rejoice and condole 
with one another ; who should care for one 
another's good, as for our own looking upon our- 
selves to gain by the advantage, to thrive in the 
prosperity, to be refreshed with the joy, to be 
graced with the honour, to be endangered by the 
losses, to be afflicted by the crosses, of our brethren ; 
so that, if, as St. Paul saith, one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it; if one member be 
h^oured, all the members rejoice with it. 
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SERMON XIV. 

DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 

like his." — Numb, xxiii. 10. 



THESE words taken alone, without respect to him 
who spoke them, lead our thoughts immedi- 
ately to the different ends of good and bad men ; 
for though the comparison is not expressed, yet it is 
manifestly implied. It is also the preference of one 
of these characters to the other in that last circum- 
stance — death. 

My present design is to consider these words, 
with a particular reference to him who spoke them. 
The occasion of Balaam's coming out of his own 
country into the land of Moab, where he pronounces 
this solemn prayer or wish he himself relates in the 
first parable, of which it is the conclusion ; in which is 
a custom referred to, proper to be taken notice of, 
that of devoting enemies to destruction before the 
entrance into a war with them. 

This custom appears to have prevailed over a 
great part of the world; for we find it amongst the 
most distant nations. The Romans had public 
officers, to whom it belonged, as a stated part of 
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their office. But there was something more par- 
ticular in the case before us, Balaam being looked 
upon as an extraordinary person, whose blessing or 
curse was thought to be always effectual. 

It is necessary, as you will see in the progress of 
this discourse, particularly to observe what is under- 
stood by righteous : and Balaam himself is intro- 
duced in the book of Micah explaining it, " O, my 
people, remember now what Balak, king of Moab, 
consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor an- 
swered him, from Shittim unto Gilgal. 

From the mention of Shittim, it is manifest that 
it is this very story which is here referred to, 
though another part of it, the account of which is 
not now extant ; as there are many quotations in 
Scripture out of books which are not come down 
to us. Remember what Balaam answered, " that 
ye may know the righteousness of the Lord ;" that 
is, the righteousness which God will accept. 

Balak demands, " Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high God ? " 
Balaam answers him, " He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what ig good : and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God." 

Here is a good man expressly characterised as 
distinct from a dishonest and a superstitious man. 
No words can more strongly exclude dishonesty 
and falseness of heart, than doing justice and loving 
mercy: and both these, as well as walking humbly 
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with God, are put in opposition to ^ose ceremonial 
methods of recommendation, which Balak hoped 
might have served the turn. From hence appears 
what he meant by the righteous, whose death he 
desired to die. 

Whether it was his own character shall now be 
inquired ; and, in order to determine it, we must 
take a view of his whole behaviour upon this occa- 
sion. When the elders of Moab came to him, 
though he appears to have been much allured by 
the rewards oflfered, yet he had such regard to the 
authority of God, ds to keep the messengers in 
suspense, until he had consulted his will. '^ And 
God said to him, thou shalt not go with them, thou 
shalt not curse the people, for they are blessed." 
Upon this he dismisses the ambassadors, with an 
absolute refusal of accompanying them back to their 
king. Thus far his regard to his duty prevailed ; 
neither does there appear as yet anything amiss in 
his conduct. 

His answer being reported to the king of Moab, 
a more honourable embassy is immediately dis- 
patched, and greater rewards proposed. Then the 
iniquity of his heart began to disclose itself. A 
thoroughly honest man would, without hesitation, 
have repeated his former answer, that he could not 
be guilty of so infamous a prostitution of the sacred 
character with which he was invested, as, in the 
name of a prophet, to curse those whom he knew 
to be blessed. But, instead of this, which was the 
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only honest part in these circumstances that lay 
before him, he desires the princes of Moab to tarry 
that night with him also; and, for the sake of the 
reward, deliberates whether, by some means or other, 
he might not be able to obtaia leave to ciirse Israel; 
to do that which had been before revealed to him 
to be contrary to the will of God, which yet he 
resolves not to do without that permission. 

Upon which, as when this nation afterwards re- 
jected God from reigning over them. He gave them 
a king in his anger; in the same way, as appears 
from other parts of the narration, He gives Balaam 
the permission he desired: for this is the most 
natural sense of the words. Arriving in the terri- 
tories of Moab, and being received with particular 
distinction by the king, and he repeating in person 
the promise of the reward he had before made to 
him by his ambassadors, he seeks, the text says, by 
sacrifices and enchantments (what these werei not 
to our purpose), to obtain leave of God to curse the 
people; keeping still his resolution not to do it with- 
out that permission: which not being able to obtain, 
he had such regard to the command of God, as to 
keep his resolution to the last 

So that the state of Balaam's mind was this: he 
wanted to do what he knew to be very wicked, and 
contrary to the express command of God; he had 
inward checks and restraints, which he could not 
entirely get over ; he therefore casts about for ways 
to reconcile this wickedness with his duty. 
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How great a paradox soever this may appear, as 
it is indeed a contradiction in terms, it is the yeiy 
account which the Scripture gives us of him. And 
yet, strange as it may appear, it is not altogether an 
uncommon one: nay, with some small alterations, 
and put a little lower, it is applicable to a very con- 
siderable part of the world. For, if the reasonable 
choice be seen and acknowledged, and yet men 
make the unreasonable one, is not this the same 
contradiction, that very inconsistency which ap- 
peared so unaccountable. 

To give some little opening to such characters and 
behaviour, it is to be observed in general, that there 
is no account to be given, in the way of reason, of 
men's strong attachments to the present world. 
Our hopes, and fears, and pursuits are, in degrees, 
beyond all proportion to the known value of the 
things they respect. This may be said without 
taking into consideration religion and a future 
state; and, when these are considered^ the dispro- 
portion is infinitely heightened. 

Now, when men go against their reason, and con- 
tradict a more important interest at a distance, for 
one nearer, though of less consideration — if this be 
the whole of the case — all that can be said is, that 
that strong passions, some kind of brute force 
within, prevails over the principle of rationality. 
However, if this be with a clear, fiiU, and distinct 
view of the truth of things, then it is doing the 
utmost violence to themselves, acting in the most 
palpable contradiction to their very nature. 
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But, if there be any such thing in mankind as 
putting false deceits upon themselves — which there 
plainly is, either by avoiding reflection, or, if they 
do reflect, by religious equivocation, subterfuges, 
and palliating matters to themselves — by these 
means conscience may be laid asleep, and they may 
go on in a course of wickedness with less disturb- 
ance. All the various turns, doubles, and intrica- 
cies in a dishonest heart cannot be unfolded or laid 
open; but that there is somewhat of that kind is 
manifest, let it be called self-deceit, or by any 
other name. 

To bring these observations home to ourselves : 
it is too evident that many persons allow themselves 
in very unjustifiable courses, who yet make great 
pretences to religion; not to deceive the world, for 
none can be so weak as to think this will pass in 
our age, but from principles, hopes, and fears, re- 
specting God and a future state; and go on thus, 
with a sort of tranquillity and quietness of mind. 

This cannot be upon a thorough consideration, 
and full resolution, that the pleasures and advantages 
they propose are to be pursued at all hazards, against 
reason, against the law of God, and though ever- 
lasting destruction is to be the consequence. This 
would be doing too great violence to themselves. 

No, they are for making a composition with the 
Almighty. These of his commands they will obey ; 
but, as to others, why they will make all the atone- 
ment in their power; the ambitious, the covetous. 
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the dissolute man, each in a way which shall not 
contradict his respective pursuit. 

But to conclude : how much soever men differ in 
the course of life they prefer, and in their ways of 
palliating and excusing their vices to themselves^ 
yet all agree in one thing, desiring to ^^ die the death 
of the righteous." This is surely remarkable. This 
observation may be extended further, and put thus — 
even without determining what that is which we call 
guilt or innocence — there is no man but will choose, 
after having had the pleasure or advantage of a vi- 
cious action, to be free of the guilt of it, to be in the 
state of an innocent man. This shows at least the 
disturbance and implicit dissatisfaction in vice. 

It will immediately appear, that vice cannot be 
the happiness, but must, upon the whole, be the 
misery of such a creature as man ; — a moral and 
accountable agent. Superstitions, observances, self- 
deceit, though of a more refined sort, will not, in 
reality, at all amend matters with us. And the 
result of the whole can be nothing else, but that, 
with simplicity and fairness, we *• keep innocency, 
and take heed unto the thing that is right; for this 
alone shall bring a man peace at the last." 
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SERMON XV. 



THE WILL OF GOD. 



'' If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine if it 

be from God." — John vii. 17. 

WHEN God was pleased to new-model the 
world, by the introduction of a new re- 
ligion, and that in the room of one set up by Him- 
self, it was requisite He should recommend it to the 
reasons of men with the same authority and evi- 
dence that enforced the former, and that a religion 
established by God Himself should not be displaced 
by anything under a demonstration of that Divine 
power that first introduced it. 

Now the whole Jewish economy we know was 
brought in with miracles ; the law was written and 
confirmed by the same Almighty hand ; the whole 
universe was subservient to its promulgation; the 
signs of Egypt and the Red Sea ; fire, and a voice 
from heaven ; the heights of the one and the depths 
of the other ; so that, as it were, from the top to 
the bottom of nature, there issued forth one uni- 
versal, united testimony of the divinity of the 
Mosaic law and religion. 

And, for this reason, Christ, that He might not 
make either a suspected or precarious address to 
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men's understandings, outdoes Moses before He 
displaces him; shows an ascendant Spirit above 
him ; raises the dead, and cures more plagues than 
He brought upon Egypt. 

But what was the result of all this ? Why, some 
look upon Him as an imposter and a conjuror, as 
an agent for Beelzebub, and therefore reject his 
Gospel, hold fast their laws, and will not let Moses 
give place to the magician. 

Now, the reason why Christ's doctrine was re- 
jected, must, of necessity, be one of these two :— 
1st, An insufficiency in the arguments brought by 
Christ to enforce it ; or, 2nd, An indisposition in 
the persons to whom this doctrine was addressed to 
receive it. 

And for this, Christ — who had not only an infinite 
power to work miracles, but also an equal wisdom 
both to know the just force and measure of every 
argument or motive to persuade or cause assent, 
and withal to look through and through all the 
dark corners of the soul of man — he, I say, 
stakes the whole matter upon this issue, that 
the arguments by which his doctrine addressed 
itself to the minds of men were proper, adequate, 
and sufficient to compass their respective ends; 
and yet that, after this, the event proved otherwise, 
he charges wholly upon the corruption, the per- 
verseness, the vitiosity of man's will ; and, conse- 
quently. He affirms here in the text, that men must 
love the truth before they thoroughly believe it; 
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and that the Gospel has then only a free admission 
to the assent of the understanding when it brings a 
passport from a rightly-disposed will, as being the 
great faculty of dominion that commands all, that 
shuts out and lets in what objects it pleases, and, 
in a word, keeps the keys of the whole soul. 

The great articles and credenda of Christianity, 
that so much startled the world, and seemed to 
be such as not only brought in a new religion 
amongst men, but also required new reason to em- 
brace it, need not be recapitulated for us. The 
other part of his doctrine lay in matters of prac- 
tice ; all which particulars, if we would reduce 
them to one general head, are all wrapt up in the 
doctrine of self-denial. No wonder that a doc- 
trine that arraigned the irregularities of the most 
inward affections of the soul, and told men that 
anger and harsh words were murder, that a man 
might stab with his tongue, and assassinate with 
his mind, and pollute himself with a glance; no 
wonder, I say, such a doctrine made a strange dis- 
turbance in the world, which then ordered matters 
so that they put a trick upon the great rule of 
virtue, the law, and made a shift to think them- 
selves guiltless, in spite of all their sins ; to break 
the precept, and at the same time baffle the curse, 
contriving to themselves such a sort of holiness as 
should deceive God and themselves too. 

But the severe notions of Christianity turned all 
this upside down, filling all with surprise and 
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amazement. Tbey came upon the world like light 
darting full upon the face of a man asleep, who 
had a mind to sleep on and not to be disturbed. 
They were terribly astonishing alarms to persons 
grown wealthy by a long and successful imposture, 
by suppressing the true sense of the law, by putting 
another veil upon Moses. 

A pious and well-disposed will is the readiest 
means to enlighten the understanding to a know- 
ledge of the truth of Christianity, upon the account 
of a natural efficiency ; forasmuch as a will so dis- 
posed will be sure to engage the mind in a severe 
search into the great and concerning truths of reli- 
gion. Nor will it only engage the mind in such a 
search, but it will also accompany that search with 
two dispositions directly and principally productive 
of the discovery of truth, namely, impartiality and 
diligence. 

It is a steady, constant, and pertinacious study, 
that naturally leads the mind into a knowledge of 
that which at first seemed locked up from it. For 
this keeps the understanding long in converse with 
an object, and long converse brings acquaintance. 
But then, as diligence is the great discoverer of 
truth, so is the will the great spring of diligence; for 
BO man can very heartily search after that which 
he is not very desirous to find. 

Impartiality is as absolutely necessary to give 
success to our inquiries after truth as diligence, it 
being scarcely possible for that man to hit the mark 
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whose eye is still glancing at somediing beside it. 
Partiality is properly the understanding, judging 
according to the affections and not according to the 
exact truth of things or the merits of the case 
before it. Affection is still a briber of the judg- 
ment, and it is hard for a man to admit a reason 
against the thing he loves, or to confess the force of 
an argument against an interest 

Few practical errors in the world are embraced 
upon the stock of conviction but inclination; for 
though indeed the judgment may err upon account 
of weakness, yet where there is one error that enters 
in at this door, ten are let in through the will, that 
for the most part being set upon those things which 
truth is a direct obstacle to the enjoyment of. 

Where both cannot be had, a man will be sure 
to buy his enjoyment, though he pays down truth 
for the purchase. For, in this case, the further 
from truth the further from trouble, since truth 
shows such an one what he is unwilling to see, and 
tells him what he hates to hear. They are the same 
beams that shine and enlighten, and are apt to 
scorch too. 

Here, then, we have the true philosophy of the 
Pharisees' unbelief, for they could not relinquish 
their Judaism and embrace Christianity without 
considering and weighing both religions. And 
this their understanding could not apply to, if it 
were diverted and taken off by their will ; and their 
will would be sure to divert and take it off, being 
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wholly possessed and governed by their covetous- 
ness and ambition, which perfectly abhorred the 
precepts of such a doctrine. 

And this is the very account that our Saviour 
Himself gives of this matter in John v. : " How can 
ye believe who receive honour one of another ?" 
And again, when Christ discoursed to them of alms 
and a pious distribution of goods and riches, it is 
said that the Pharisees, who were covetous, heard 
all these things, and derided Him. 

Tell a miser of bounty to a friend or mercy to 
the poor, and point him out his duty with an 
evidence as bright and piercing as the light, yet he 
will not understand it, but shuts his eyes as closely 
as his hands, resolving not to be convinced. In both 
these instances there is an incurable blindness, 
caused by a resolution not to see, and to all intents 
and purposes he that will not open his eyes is, for 
the present, as blind as he that cannot. 

And no doubt but this very consideration gives 
us the true reason of that notable and strange 
passage in Scripture, " That if men will not hear 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead." That is, 
where a strong love of sin has made any doctrine 
wholly unsuitable to the heart, no argument or 
miracle whatsoever shall bring the heart cordially 
to close with or receive it. 
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SERMON XVI. 

ON INGRATITUDE. 

" And the children of Israel remembered not the Lord their God, 
who had delivered them out of the hands of all their ene- 
mies on every side ; neither showed they kindness to the 
house of Jerubbaal, namely, Gideon, according to all the 
goodness which he had shewed unto Israel." — Judges viii. 
84, 35. 

THESE words being a result or judgment given 
upon matters of fact, naturally direct us to the 
foregoing story, to inform us of their occasion. 
The subject of which story was, that heroic and 
victorious judge of Israel, Gideon, who, by the 
greatness of his achievements, had merited the oflfer 
of a crown and kingdom, and, by the greatness of 
his mind, refused it. 

We read that, when the children of Israel, ac- 
cording to their usual method of sinning after 
mercies and deliverances (and thereupon returning 
to a fresh enslavement) from their enemies, had 
now passed seven years in cruel subjection to the 
Midianites, a potent and insulting enemy, and who 
oppressed them to that degree, that they had scarcely 
bread to fill their mouths, or houses to cover their 
heads. In this sad and calamitous condition, I say, 
in which one would have thought that a deliver- 
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ance from such an oppressor would have even re- 
vived them and the deliverer eternally obliged 
them, God raised up the spirit of this great person, 
and ennobled his courage and conduct with the 
entire overthrow of this mighty and innumerable 
host of the Midianites, and that in such a manner, 
with such strange and unparalleled circumstances, 
that in the whole action the mercy and the miracle 
seemed to strive for the pre-eminence. 

And so quick a sense did the Israelites seem to 
entertain of the merits of Gideon and the obliga- 
tion he had laid on them, that they all as one man 
tendered him the regal «nd hereditary govemiueiit 
of that people. " Then said &xe men of Israel to 
Gideon, rule thou over ua, both thou and thy son, 
and thy som's son also, for thou hast delivered us 
from the hand of Midian." To which he answered 
as magnanimously, .and by that answer redoubled 
the obligation, " I will not rule over you, neither 
shall my son rule over you ; the Lord shall rule 
over you." 

Thus far, then, we see the workings of a just 
gratitude in the Israelites. Now, aftei' so vast an 
obligation by so free an acknowledgment, could 
anything be expected but a continual interchange 
.of kindnesses, at least on their part who had been 
so infinitely obliged and so gloriously delivered. 
Yet we find these men turning the sword of Gideon 
against himself, cutting off the very race and pos- 
terity of their deliverer without the least provoca- 
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tion or offence, given them either by Gideon or by 
any of his house. 

After which horrid fact, I suppose we can no 
longer wonder at this unlooked-for account given 
of the Israelites in the text : " That they remem- 
bered not the Lord their God, who had delivered 
them out of the hands of all their enemies on every 
side, neither showed they kindness to the house of 
Gideon, according to all the goodness which he 
had showed unto Israel.*' 

The words of the text, then, are a charge given 
in against the Israelites, a charge of that foul and 
odious sin of ingratitude, and that both towards 
God and towards man. Such being ever the grow- 
ing contagion of this ill quality, that if it begins at 
God it naturally descends to men, and if it first 
exerts itself upon men, it infallibly ascends to God. 
If we consider it as directed against God, it is a 
breach of religion ; if as to men, it is an offence 
against morality. The passage from one to the 
other is very easy — breach of duty towards our 
neighbour still involving in it a breach of duty 
towards God too ; and no man's religion ever sur- 
vives his morals. 

There is not any one vice or ill quality incident 
to the mind of man against which the world has 
raised such a loud and universal outcry as against 
ingratitude — a vice never mentioned by any hea- 
then writer, but with a particular height of detes- 
tation, and of such a malignity, that human nature 

H 
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must be stripped of humanity itself before it can be 
guilty. It is instead of all other vices, and, in the 
balance of morality, a counterpoise to them all. 
In the charge of ingratitude all is in a word. It is 
one great blot upon morality. It says '* Amen" to 
the black roll of sins. It gives completion and con- 
firmation to them all. 

The world is maintained by intercourse. If you 
consider the universe as one body, you will find 
society and conversation to supply the ofiice of the 
blood and spirits, and it is gratitude that makes 
them circulate. Look over the whole creation, and 
you shall see that the band or cement that holds 
together all the parts of this great and glorious 
fabric is ingratitude, or something like it. You 
may observe it in all the elements ; for does not the 
air feed the flame, and does not the flame at the 
same time warm and enlighten the air ? Is not the 
sea always sending, as well as taking in? and does 
not the earth quit scores with all the elements in 
the noble fruits and productions that issue from it ? 
And in all the light and influence that the heavens 
bestow upon this lower world, though the lower 
world, it cannot equal their benefaction ; yet, with 
a kind of grateful return, it reflects those rays that 
it cannot recompense. 

He who has a soul wholly devoid of gratitude 
would do well to set his soul to learn of his body, 
for all the parts of that minister to one another. It 
would be endless to pursue the same allusions, for 
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gratitude is the great spring that sets all the wheels 
of nature in motion. 

And thus much for the nature and baseness of 
ingratitude ; we now come to show the principle 
from which it proceeds. It proceeds from that 
which we call ill-nature ; which being a word that 
occurs frequently in discourse and in the characters 
given of persons, it will not be amiss to inquire 
into the proper sense and signification of this ex- 
pression. 

In order to which, we must observe, that man, 
being a creature designed and fitted by nature for 
society and conversation, such a temper or disposi- 
tion of mind as inclines him to those actions that 
promote society and mutual fellowship is properly 
called good-nature, which actions, though almost 
innumerable in their particulars, yet seem reduc- 
able in general to these two principles of action — 
a proneness to do good to others, and a ready sense 
of any good done hy others. And where these 
two meet together, as they are scarcely ever found 
asunder, it is impossible for that person not to be 
kind, beneficial and obliging to all whom he con- 
verses with. 

On the contrary, ill-nature is such a disposition 
as inclines a man to those actions that thwart, and 
sour, and disturb the intercourse between man and 
man. For such like actions feed and gratify that 
base humour of mind which gives a man a delight 
in seeing his neighbour miserable ; and from the 

H 2 
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latter issues that vile thing which we have been 
hitherto speaking of, to wit, ingratitude, into which 
all kindnesses and good turns fall as into a kind of 
Dead Sea ; it being a quality that confines, and, as 
it were, shuts up a man wholly within himself, 
leaving him void of that principle which alone 
should dispose him to communicate and impart 
those redundances of good that he is possessed of. 

No man ever goes shares with the ungrateful 
person — be he never so full, he never runs over ; 
but, like Gideon's fleece, though filled and reple- 
nished with the dew of heaven himself, yet he 
leaves all dry and empty about him. 

Now this, surely, if anything, is the eflect of ill- 
nature ; and what is ill -nature but a pitch beyond 
original corruption ? It is a further depravation of 
that which was stark nought before. How black 
and base a vice, then, ingratitude is, we have seen, 
by considering it both in its own nature and in the 
principle from which it springs ; and we may see 
the same yet more fully in those vices which it is 
always in combination with ; two of which I shall 
mention as being of constant coherence with it. 
The first of which is pride, and the second, hard- 
heartedness. 

And, first, for pride. The actings of ingratitude 
seem directly resolvable into pride, as the principal 
reason and cause of them ; the original ground of 
man's obligation to gratitude being, that each man 
has but a limited right to the good things of the 
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world, and that the natural and allowed way by 
which he is to compass the possession of these 
things is by his own industrious acquisition of them ; 
and, consequently, when any good is dealt forth to 
him in any other way than by his own labour, he 
is accountable to the person who dealt it to him as 
for a thing to which he had no right or claim, by 
any action of his own entitling him to it. But now 
pride shuts a man's eyes against all this, and so 
fills him with an opinion of his own transcendent 
worth, that he imagines himself to have a right to 
all things, as well those that are the effects and 
fruits of other men's labours as his own ; so that, 
if any advantage accrue to him by the liberality of 
his neighbour, he looks not upon it as a matter of 
free, undeserved gift, but rather as a just homage 
to that worth and merit he conceives to be in him- 
self, and to which all the world ought to become 
tributary ; upon which thought, no wonder if he 
reckons himself wholly unconcerned to acknow- 
ledge or repay any good that he receives. 

The same temper of mind which makes a man 
unapprehensive of any good done him by others? 
makes him equally unapprehensive and insensible 
of any evil or misery suffered by others. It is the 
noble quality of compassion that makes all men to 
be of one kind, for every man would be, as it were, 
a distinct species to himself, were there no sympa- 
thy among individuals. 

Wheresoever you see a man notoriously ungrate- 
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ful, rest assured there is no true sense of religion 
in that man. You know the apostle's argument : 
" He who loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen ?" So we may argue, if a man has no sense of 
those kindnesses that pass upon him from one like 
himself, whom he sees, and knows, and converses 
with sensibly, how much less shall his heart be 
affected with the grateful sense of his favours 
whom he converses with only by the discourses of 
reason or the discoveries of faith, neither of which 
equal the quick and lively representations of sense. 
If the apostle's argument is good and conclusive, 
I am sure this is unavoidable. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

'*When John, being in prison, heard the works of Christ, he 
sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, Art thou he 
that shall come, or do we look for another ? Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Go and show John again what ye have 
heard and seen," &c. — Matt. ix. 23, 45. 

THIS is read in the Church Service, and it shall 
serve us this day for our lesson. It beginneth 
thus : " When John, being in prison, heard the 
works of Christ;" and here is to be had in con- 
sideration of whom he had heard these wonderful 
works which our Saviour did, for he could not hear 
it without a teller. Somebody told him of it- 

The Evangelist St. Luke, in the seventh chap- 
ter, doth show, how and by whom John the Baptist 
heard such things which our Saviour did ; namely, 
by his own disciples. For, when our Saviour had 
raised up the widow's son, who was dead at Nain, 
the disciples of John came by and bye unto John 
their master, and told him all things, namely, how 
Christ raised up that same young man that had 
been dead already. 

Now, what should move John's disciples to come 
and tell him the miracles which Christ our Saviour 
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did ? Think ye they came with a good-will to set 
out Christ, and to magnify his doings? or came 
they with an ill-will and envious heart, which they 
bore toward Christ? Answer. They came with 
an ill-will and envious heart, which they bare 
against Christ, as it appeareth most manifestly, by 
the circumstances being well considered. For ye 
must understand, that John had very much ado to 
bring his disciples to Christ; they thought that 
Christ and his doings, his conversation, were no- 
thing in comparison with John. For John's straight 
life, that he led in the wilderness, made such a show 
and outward glittering, that our Saviour was ac- 
counted for nothing in comparison with him. For 
our Saviour led not so straight and hard a life as 
John did — He ate and drank, and would come to 
men's tables when he was bidden ; He would keep 
company with everybody, rich and poor, whosoever 
received Him and would believe in Him ; but John 
was in the wilderness, out of the company of all 
men. 

Therefore, the disciples of John much more re- 
garded John their master than Christ their Saviour. 
And, therefore, they ever lay upon John, in exhort- 
ing him to be Christ the Saviour of the world. 
And when they had heard of any miracles that 
Christ had done, they by-and-by came unto their 
master, and told him of it disdainfully, as who 
should say, "Thus and thus we have heard that Christ 
had done, wherefore showest not thou thyself too ? 
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Wherefore workest thou not as well miracles as 
Christ? Every man speaketh of Him; do thou 
somewhat, too, that the people may know thee to 
be a great man as well as Christ." 

Now John, therefore, that good and faithful man, 
seeing the ignorance of his disciples, and intending 
to correct and amend their false opinion^ playeth a 
wise part; for, hearing them talk of the wonderful 
works which Christ our Saviour did, he sendeth 
them unto Christ with this question, " Art thou He 
that shall come, or shall we look for another ?" 
What doth Christ? He made not answer with 
words, but with deeds; for He did such miracles 
which no man else could, but only He who was 
both God and Man. 

I would wish of God that we would do so too ; 
that when we be asked a question, whether we be 
Christians, whether we have the Gospel, the true 
word of God, or not, I would, I say, that we could 
show our faith by our works and godly conversa- 
tion, like as He showed Himself to be Christ, by his 
acts and deeds. But, I tell you, we be far other- 
wise; our acts and deeds disagree far from our 
profession, for we are wicked; we care not for 
God's laws, nor his words ; we profess with our 
mouths that we be haters of sins, but our conversa- 
tion showeth that we love sin, that we follow the 
same, that we have a delight in it. So it appeareth 
that our words and deeds agree not ; we have God's 
holy words in our mouth, but we follow the will 
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and pleasure of the Devil in our outward conversa- 
tion and living. 

But Christ did not so, for He showed Himself, 
by his outwards words and conversation, that He 
was the very Christ, the Saviour of the world. So 
we should do too ; we should live so uprightly, so 
godly, that every one might know us by our out- 
ward conversation to be very Christians. We 
should so hate and abhor sins, that no man justly 
might or could disallow our doings. 

Now, when the disciples of John were come to 
Christ and had done their errand, had asked Him 
whether He were Christ or not, our Saviour said 
unto them, " Go and show John again what ye 
have heard and seen." 

And here we may learn, by the way, what a 
patient man our Saviour Christ was, which could 
so well bear with John's disciples; for they had 
heard before many times from John, their master, 
that Christ was the Saviour of the world, yet they 
could not believe it; and so with their unbelief 
they came to Christ, who refused them not, but, 
entreating them most lovingly and gently, beareth 
with their weakness, leaving us an example to do 
so too. 

When the disciples of John were gone, then 
Jesus beginneth to speak to the people of John the 
Baptist, for our Saviour had a respect to John, to 
his estimation, " What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see, a reed shaken of the wind ?" 
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There be many reeds now-a-days in the world ; 
many men will go with the world; but religion 
ought not to be subject unto policy, but rather 
policy unto religion. We must endure and stand 
stedfast in that which is good and right ; in God's 
Word we should stand fast. So that first we must 
see that we be right, and afterward we must stand. 

This is a great praise wherewith our Saviour 
praised John, for it is no small matter to be praised 
of Him who knoweth the least thoughts of all men. 
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SERMON XVIII. 

ON TO-DAY'S REPENTANCE. 

" Again he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, after so long 
a time ; as it is said, To-day, if you will hear his voice, 
harden not your heart." — Heb. iv. 7. 

FORASMUCH as God's judgments are abroad 
over the earth, and hang over our heads, the 
only means to prevent and remove both temporal 
and eternal, is our speedy conversion and return to 
God ; else " He will whet his sword, He will bend 
his bow, and make it ready," to our destruction. 
God did bear a deadly hatred against sin, in the 
time of the Psalmist ; and so He doth still, for his 
nature cannot be changed. In the words of the 
text are three observable points, though not ex- 
pressly named ; yet if we weigh the context, they 
are suflSciently implied. 

1st. Continuance in sin brings certain death ; it 
hinders us from entering into God's rest, and out of 
it there is nothing but death. 

2nd. If particular nations or persons turn away 
from their evil courses, no hurt shall come near 
them ; or, if temporal calamities surprise them, 
they shall be made beneficial unto them. 
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3rd. It behoves every one speedily to set about 
the work of conversion. 

Know, therefore, " That continuance in sin brings 
certain death." There will be no way of escaping 
but by repentance, by coming in speedily unto 
God. If, when God calls us, either to the doing 
this, or leaving that undone, yet we are not moved, 
but continue in our evil ways, what is the reason 
of it ? It is because we harden our hearts against 
Him. 

The word of God, which is the power of God to 
salvation, and a two-edged sword to sever between 
the joints and marrow. The strength of the Al- 
mighty encounters our hard hearts, and yet they 
remain like the stony and rocky ground, whereon, 
though the word be plentifully sown, yet it fastens 
no root there ; and though for a season it spring, 
yet suddenly it fails and comes to nothing. We 
may haply have a little motion by the word, yet 
there is a rock in our souls, a stone in our souls ; 
we are not bettered by it. Why ? Because it is 
not received as an ingrafted word. Therefore, saith 
St. James, ** Receive with meekness the ingrafted 
word.'* Let the word be ingrafted in thee. Be 
not content with the hearing of it, but pray God it 
may be firmly rooted in our hearts. 

But leaving this, let us proceed to the second 
point. Notwithstanding God threatens us, yet, if 
He give us grace to repent and bethink ourselves, let 
our sins be ever so great, we may be sure of mercy. 
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As an impenitent sinner is under the power of 
Satan, and liable to all misery, so, contrariwise, 
whoever returns and seeks the Lord, is sure to be 
under his wings, and free from all evil. Thinkest 
thou that God makes use of threatenings for thy 
hurt ? No, he deals not with us as an angry Judge, 
but as a compassionate Father. Men will take an 
enemy always at an advantage, when they may do 
him most hurt. God's terrors overtake us; He 
threatens us that He will do this and this, that we 
may prevent it. He knows that, unless his terrors 
awake us, we will sleep secure. Before He smites 
us. He tells us He will whet his sword. He hath 
bent his bow and made it ready. He hath prepared 
his instruments of death. Observe, He that saith, 
" Look to yourself," hath no intention to strike. 

See what the Prophet Amos denounces ; " I have 
withholden rain ; I have smitten you with blasting 
and mildew ; I have sent amongst you the pesti- 
lence, yet have you not returned unto Me. There- 
fore, thus will I do unto thee, oh Israel ; and be- 
cause I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy 
God, oh Israel." What judgments have befallen 
us for our own use, if so be we will be warned by 
them ! The reason why God saith He will over- 
throw us is not because He means to do it, but 
that we may prevent it by repentance. 

The main thing, then, is this ; it behoves us to 
set about the work of repentance presently. God 
is angry with us, and we know not whether God 
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will execute his judgments on us this day or no. 
God will put away all our sins, if we will come to 
Him within a day. Now, what madness it is to 
neglect it ! 

After a certain time, saith the apostle, according 
to that in the Psalmist, God hath limited a certain 
day : " Thou hast provoked the Holy Ghost, and 
now He limits thee a day." Is it safe, think you, 
to pass this day ? A hard heart is a provoking 
heart; and, as long as it continues hard, it con- 
tinues provoking God and despising the Holy 
Ghost. God is angry with us. Why ? He is 
our adversary, because we bear arms against Him, 
and will try the mastery with Him. We oppose 
Him in a hostile manner as long as we continue 
sinful against Him. 

What is the best counsel in this case ? " Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in 
the way with Him." It is wisdom to do that soon, 
which must, of necessity, be done. If it be not, 
we perish for ever. 

Give me leave to press this to you, for nothing 
more brings destruction than putting from us the 
profters of God's grace ; unless we return to the 
Almighty, humbling ourselves, there will be bitter- 
ness in the end. 

There is the matter, whether God must wait on 
us, or we on Him. This is the day of salvation, 
saith God, and we must take time to think of it, 
whether it be seasonable or no. Alas! by this 
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means we incur the highest presumption ; and this 
is no light thing inconsiderately to be passed over. 
It is high presumption for thee to make thyself 
wiser than God, to neglect that which He pre- 
scribes, and that with a promise, too, as if thou 
hadst God at command. If thou resolve to take 
to-morrow, it is requisite that thou have space to 
repent, and grace to do it. 

Now, neither of these is in thine own hands ; if 
they were, thou hadst ground for a further delay ; 
but it is otherwise : in refusing God's proffer, thou 
refusest Him who hath thy life in his hand. What 
high presumption is this : see it in Jezebel : " I 
gave her space to repent, but she repented not." 
And so we will go quite contrary to God ; because 
we have space, therefore we will not repent. 

But, as it is high presumption, so it is high con- 
tempt and despising of the grace of God. Dost 
thou think God will take this at thy hand ? Wilt 
thou despise Him, and think He will not despise 
thee? With the froward He will show Himself 
froward. God will come on a sudden, if thou 
makest not use of thine opportunity, and take all 
away from thee. 

The threatening is plainly laid down, " If thou 
shalt not watch, I will come on thee.'' It is spoken 
to us all, and, therefore, concerns us all. They are 
God's words I have spoken to you, and shall be 
accountable for them. 

When a man refuses God's day, God will not 
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hear his prayer. Whea men will needs be choosers 
of what God would not have, God will have his 
choice, too, and it shall be that which will be dis- 
pleasing to them : ** I will choose their delusions, 
and I will bring their fears upon them/' 
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CHRIST THE LORD. 

*' And the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple. 
Even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in. 
Behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts; hut who may 
ahide the day of his coming, and who shall stand when he 
appeared!.**— -Mai. iii. 1,2. 

FOR the general meaning of this passage, all ex- 
positors, both Jewish and Christian, agree, and 
must indeed agree, in one interpretation ; for the 
words are too perspicuous to need elucidation or to 
admit of dispute. 

The event announced is the appearance of that 
great Deliverer, who had for many ages been the 
hope of Israel, and was to be a blessing to all the 
families of the earth. 

Concerning this Desire of Nations, this Seed of 
the woman, who was to crush the Serpent's head, 
Malachi, in the text, delivers no new prediction, but 
by an earnest asseveration, uttered in the name, and, 
as it were, in the person of the Deity; he means to 
confirm that general expectation, which his pre- 
decessors in the prophetical office had excited: 
*' Behold, He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts/' 

This was a solemn form of words with all the 
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Jewish prophets, when they would express the 
highest certainty of things to come, as fixed in the 
decrees of heaven, and notified to man by Him to 
whom power is never wsmting to effect what his 
wisdom hath ordained. And the full import of the 
expression is nothing less than this, that the pur- 
pose of Him, whose councils cannot change, the 
veracity of Grod, who cannot lie, stands engaged to 
the accomplishment of the thing predicted : *^ He 
shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts." 

With this solemn promise of the Saviour, Malachi, 
the last inspired teacher of the Jewish church, closes 
the word of prophecy, till a greater Prophet should 
arise again, to open it. 

It will be a useful meditation to consider the 
characters under which the Person is here described 
whose coming is foretold. 

The first is, that He is the Lord. The word in 
the original is the same which David uses in the 
hundred and tenth Psalm, when speaking of the 
Messiah. He says, " Jehovah said unto my Lord." 
The original word, in this passage of Malachi, and 
in that of the Psalm, is the same; and in both places 
it is very exactly and properly rendered by the 
English " lord." 

It is a word of large and various signification, 
denoting dominion of every sort and degree. Sq 
that this title, by itself, would be no description of 
the person to whom it is applied. But tlie prophet 
has not left it undetermined what sort of lordship 
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he would ascribe to Him whose coming he pro- 
claims: *' The Lord shall come to his temple/' 

The temple, in the writings of the Jewish pro- 
phety cannot be otherwise understood, according to 
the literal meaning, than of the temple at Jem* 
salem. Of this temple, therefore, the Person to 
come is here expressly called the Lord. The lord 
of any temple, in the language of all writers, and in 
the natural meaning of the phrase, is the divinity 
to whose worship it is consecrated. To no other 
divinity the temple of Jerusalem was consecrated, 
than the true and everlasting God, the Lord Jeho- 
vah, the Maker of heaven and earth. Here, then, 
we have the express testimony of Malachi, that the 
Christ, the Deliverer, whose coming he announces, 
was no other than the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

It is strange that this doctrine should be denied 
by any in the Christian church, when it seems to 
have been well understood and expressly taught, 
upon the authority of the prophetical writings, long 
before Christ's appearance. 

Nor does the credit of it rest upon this single text 
of Malachi ; — it was the unanimous assertion of all 
the Jewish prophets, by whom the Messiah is often 
mentioned, under the name of Jehovah; though this 
circumstatice, it must be confessed, lies, at present, 
in: some obscurity, in our English Bibles — an evil 
of which it is proper to explain to you the rise 
and cause. 
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The ancient Jews had a persuasion, which their 
descendants retain at this day, that the true pro* 
nunciation of the word Jehovah was unknown, and, 
lest they should miscal the sacred name of God, 
they scrupulously abstained from attempting to 
pronounce it, insomuch that, when the sacred books 
were publicly read in their syns^gues, the reader, 
wherever this name occurred, was careful to sub- 
stitute for it that other word of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which answers to the English ** lord/' 

If translators have used this unwarrantable license 
of substituting a title of the Deity for his proper 
name, in texts where that name is applied to the 
Almighty Father ^ and, in one in particular, where 
the Father seems to be distinguished by that name 
from Jesus as a man, it is not to be wondered that 
they should make a similar alteration jn passages 
where the Messiah is evidently the Person in- 
tended. 

It will be much to the purpose to produce some 
examples of these disfigured texts, for the impor- 
tant purpose of restoring the true doctrine to that 
splendour of evidence, which an undue deference 
to the authority of the ancient Greek translation 
hath in some degree unhappily obscured. 

The passage 1 shall first produce, is that famous 
prediction of Jeremiah : ^^ I will raise unto David a 
righteous Branch; and a King shall reign and pros- 
per, and execute judgment and justice on the earth. 
In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
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dwell safely. And this is his Name, whereby He 
shall be called, The Lord oar Righteousness/' In 
the Hebrew it is, " Jehovah our Righteousness." 

** Sing and rejoice, Oh I daughter of Zion,'' saith 
the prophet Zechariah, " for lo, I come and I dwell 
in the midst of thee, saith the Lord/' In the ori- 
ginal, " saith Jehovah/' 

*' In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw the 
Lord," says Isaiah. In the original it is, *' I saw 
Jehovah sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up: and his train filled the temple. Above it stood 
the seraphim, and one cried unto another, Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts/' In the original, 
^^ Jehovah, God of Hosts; the whole earth is full of 
his glory." 

The same Spirit which displayed this glorious 
vision to Isaiah has given the interpretation of it 
by the Evangelist St. John, who tells us that Christ 
was that Jehovah whom the entranced prophet saw 
upon his throne — whose train filled the temple — 
whose praises were the theme of the seraphic song, 
whose glory fills the universe. " For these things 
said Esaias," saith John, ** when he saw his glory and 
spake of Him." It was Christ's glory, therefore, that 
Esaias saw, and to Him whose glory he saw the 
prophet gives the name of Jehovah, and the wor- 
shipping angels gave the name of *^ Jehovah, God of 
Sabaoth." 

Again, the Prophet Joel, speaking of the blessing 
of Messiah's day, saith, ^^ And it shall come to pass. 
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that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
(in the original, Jehovah) shall be delivered/' Here 
again, the Holy Spirit hath vouchsafed to be his 
own interpreter, and his interpretation one would 
think might be decisive. 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, alleges 
this passage of Joel, to prove that all men shall be 
saved by believing in Christ Jesus. But how is the 
apostle's assertion, timt all men shall be saved by 
faith in Christ, confirmed by the prophet*s promise 
of deliverance to all, who devoutly invocate Je- 
hovah, unless Christ were, in the judgment of St. 
Paul, the Jehovah of the prophet Joel ? 

From the few passages which have been pro* 
duced — more indeed might be collected to the 
same purpose, but from these few — I doubt not 
but it sufficiently appears to you that the promised 
Messiah is described by the more ancient prophets, 
as by Malachi, in the text, as no other than the 
Everlasting God, the Jehovah of the Israelites; 
that Almighty God, whose hand hath laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, whose right hand hath span- 
ned the heavens; that jealous God, who giveth not 
his glory to another, and spareth not to claim it 
for Himself. 

Jehovah, though it be the proper incommunicable 
name of God^ is not exclusively the name of the Al- 
mighty Father, but equally belongs indifierently to 
every^person in the Godhea4; since by its etymology 
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it is significant of nothing, but what is common to 
them all, self-existence. 

The Divinity of the Messiah, then, was no new 
doctrine of the first preachers of Christianity, much 
less the invention of any later age. It was the 
original faith of the ancient Jewish Church. Nor 
was it, even then, a novelty ; it was the creed of 
believers from the beginning, as it was typified in 
the symbols of the most ancient patriarchal wor- 
ship. 

This, therefore, is the first character under which 
the Person is described whose coming is foretold. 
Other characters follow, not less worthy of notice ; 
the prosecution, therefore, of the subject demands a 
separate discourse. 
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SERMON XX. 

THE MESSENGER OF THE COVENANT. 

" And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his tem- 
ple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in. Behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts, hut 
who may abide the day of his coming, and who may stand 
when he appeareth?" — ^Mal. iii. 1, 3. 

THE first character of the Person whose coming 
is proclaimed in the text, that He is the Lord 
of the Jewish temple, has already been considered ; 
the next character is that of a Messenger of a cove- 
nants 

" The Messenger of the covenant, whom ye de- 
light in/' The covenant intended here cannot be 
the Mosaic, for of that the Messiah was not the 
Messenger. The Mosaic covenant was the word 
spoken by angels. It is the superior distinction of 
the Gospel covenant, that it was begun to be spoken 
by the Lord. 

The Prophet Jeremiah, who lived long before 
Malachi, had already spoken, in very explicit terms, 
of a new covenant, which God should establish with 
his people, by which the Mosaic should be super- 
seded, and in which the faithful of all nations 
should be included : ^* Behold, the day is come, 
saith the Jehovah, that I will make a new cove- 
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nant with the house of Israel, and with the house 
of Judah ; not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by 
the handy to bring them out of the land of Egypt ; 
but this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel. After those days, saith the Je- 
hovah, I will put my law in their inward parts and 
write it in their hearts, and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people." In a subsequent pro- 
phecy he mentions this covenant, and calls it an 
everlasting covenant. 

Of this new covenant we have another remark- 
able prediction in the prophecies of Ezekiel : 
" Nevertheless, I will remember my covenant with 
thee, in the days of thy ytmth, and I will establish 
unto thee an everlasting covenant.'' 

The youth of any people is a natural metaphor, 
in all languages, denoting the time of their first 
beginnings, when they were few and weak, and 
inconsiderable. Here, therefore, by the days of 
Judah's youth, I think is to be understood the very 
first beginnings of the Jewish people, when they 
existed only in the persons of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

The covenant made with Judah, in these days of 
his youth, signifies, as I apprehend, the original 
promises made to those patriarchs long before the 
promulgation of the Mosaic law. Gods says by 
the prqphet here, that He will remember the ori- 
ginal promises, the same which the Psalmist calls 
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*' the covenant which He made with Abraham, and 
the oath that He sware with Isaac ;" and that the 
effect of this remembranoe shall be, that '* He will 
establish with Judah an everlasting covenant." For 
the establishment of the everlasting covenant of the 
Gospel is the completion of the promises made to 
Abraham and renewed to the succeeding patriarchs. 

Of this covenant, so clearly foretold and so cir- 
cumstantially described by the preceding Pro- 
phets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Malachi thinks it un- 
necessary to introduce any particular description. 
He supposes that it will be sufficiently known by 
the simple but expressive title of the covenant ; a 
title which, by pre-eminence, it might justly bear 
away from all other covenants, both for the general 
extent of it and for the magnitude of the blessings 
it holds out. 

Nor was it unusual with the Jewish prophets to 
refer, in this short and transient manner, to remark- 
able and clear predictions of their predecessors ; a 
circumstance which I mention, that it may not 
seem improbable that Malachi should pass over with 
so brief a mention that covenant to which tlw law 
was to give place — the law which had been deli- 
vered on Mount Sinai with so much awful pomp, 
upon the part of Grod, and embraced with such 
solemn ceremony by the people. At the same time 
that he paints out but transiently and in a single 
word, at those particulars in which former prophets 
had been explicit, the Holy Spirit directs him to set 
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forth, in the clearest light, an important circum- 
stance, concerning which they had been more re- 
served^ — that the great Deliverer to come was 
Himself to be the Messenger of this everlasting 
covenant 

And this is the second character by which the 
Messiah is described in the text — the Messenger of 
the covenant foretold by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
This is mentioned as a covenant to be established be- 
tween Jehovah and his people. It was, doubtless, to 
be proposed on the part of God, to be embraced by 
them. 

The Messenger of the covenant can be no other 
than the Messenger sent by Jehovah to make the 
proposal to his people. The Messenger of the cove- 
nant, therefore, is Jehovah's Messenger; if his 
Messenger, his Servant, for a message is a service. 

It implies a person sending and a person sent 
In the person who sendeth there must be authority 
to send ; submission to that authority in the person 
sent. The Messenger, therefore, of the covenant, is 
the Servant of the Lord Jehovah. But the same 
Person who is the Messenger is the Lord Jehovah 
Himself; not the same Person with the Sender, but 
bearing the same name, because united in that 
mysterious nature and undivided substance which 
the name imparts. The same Person, therefore, is 
Servant and Lord, and, by uniting these characters 
in the same Person, what does the prophet but de- 
scribe that great mystery of the Gospel, the union 
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of the nature which govems and the nature which 
serves, the union of the Divine and human nature 
in the Person of Christ ? This doctrine, therefore, 
was no less than that of the Divinity of the Mes- 
siah. 

To these two characters of the Messiah another 
is to be added, contained in the assertion, that He 
is the Lord whom the persons seek, to whom the 
prophecy is addressed — the Messenger wham they 
delight in. I doubt not but you prevent me in the 
interpretation of this character, — ^you imagine that 
the general expectation of the Messiah is alluded to 
in these expressions, and the delight and consola- 
tion which the devout part of the Jewish nation de- 
rived from the hope of his coming. 

And if the prophet's discourse were addressed to 
those who trusted in God's promises and waited in 
patient hope of their fulfilment, this would indeed 
be the natural interpretation of his words ; but the 
fact is otherwise, and, therefore, this interpretation 
cannot stand. 

The text is the continuation of a discourse begun 
in the last verse of the preceding sermon, which 
should indeed have made the first verse of this. 
This discourse is addressed to persons who did not 
seek the Lord, who could not delight in the Mes- 
senger of his covenant, to the profietne and athe- 
isticalj who, neither listening to the promises nor 
r^arding the threatenings of God, take occasion, 
from the promiscuous distribution of the good and 
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evil of the present life, to fonn rash and impious 
conclusions i^inst his providence, to arraign his 
justice and wisdom, or to dispute his very existence. 

The expressions, therefore, of seeking the Lord 
and delighting in his Messenger, are ironical, ex* 
pressing the very reverse of that which they seem 
to affirm. 

Irony is the keenest weapon of the orator. The 
moralists, those luminaries of the Gentile world, 
have made it the vehicle of their gravest lessons, 
and Christ, our great Teacher, upon just occasions, 
was not sparing in the use of it. A remarkable 
instance of it, but of the mildest kind, occurs in 
his conversations with Nicodemus, whom he had 
purposely perplexed with a doctrine, abstruse in 
itself, and delivered in a figurative language ; and 
when the Pharisee could not dissemble the slowness 
of his apprehension, Jesus seems to triumph over 
his embarrassment in that ironical question, ^' Art 
thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these 
things ?" 

The question, you see, seems to imply a respect- 
able estimation of the learning and abilities of those 
masters in Israel, of whom this nightly visitor was 
one, and to express much surprise at the discovery 
of Nicodemus's ignorance ; whereas, the thing in- 
sinuated is the total insufficiency of these self-con- 
stituted teachers, who were ignorant of the first 
principles df that knowledge which Jesus brought 
from heaven, to make men wise unto salvation. 
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Nicodemus was a man of fair and honest mind, 
but at this time, probably, was not untainted with 
the pride and prejudice of his sect. Jesus in- 
tended to give him new light ; but for this purpose 
He judges it expedient first to make him feel his 
present ignorance, which the triumph of this ironi* 
cal question must have set before him in a glaring 
light. 

In the prophetical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment examples of a more austere irony abound; but 
we shall nowhere find an instance in which it k 
more forcibly applied than by Malachi, in the text. 
" Ye have wearied the Lord/' says this eloquent 
prophet to the infidels of his own times ; ^^ Ye have 
wearied the Lord with your words/* He makes them 
reply, "Wherein have we wearied Him?" He 
answers, " When ye say. Every one that doth evil 
is good in the sight of the Lord ; or, when ye say, 
Where is the God of judgment ?*' And are ye^ 
then, in earnest in the sentiments which you ex- 
press ? Is this your quarrel with Providence, that 
the blessings of this life are promiscuously distri- 
buted ? Is it really your desire that opulence and 
honour should be the peculiar portion of the righte- 
ous, poverty and shame the certain portion of the 
wicked ? Do you, of all men, wish that health of 
body and tranquillity of mind were the insepara- 
ble companions of temperance, disease and despair 
the inevitable consequences of strong drink and 
dalliance? Do you wish to see a new economy 
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take place, in which it should be impossible for 
virtue to suffer or for vice to prosper ? 

Sanctified blasphemers, be content; your just 
remonstrances are heard ; you shall presently be 
friends with Providence. The God of judgment 
comes ; He is at hand. He comes to establish the 
everlasting covenant of righteousness, to silence 
all complaint, to vindicate his ways to man, to 
evince his justice — in your destruction. 

This, then, is another character of the Person to 
come, that He is to execute God's final judgment 
on the wicked. But as this may seem a character 
of the office rather than of the Person, it will lead 
me, in further discourses, to treat of what was the 
second article in my original division of the sub- 
ject. 
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CHRIST THE JUDGE. 

*• And the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in ; 
hehold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts, But who 
may abide the day of his coming, and who shall stand when 
he appeareth?" — Mai. iii. 1, 2. 

WE have already considered the several charac- 
ters by which the Messiah is described in 
this text of the prophet. He is the Lord of the 
temple at Jerusalem. He is, besides, the Messenger 
of that everlasting covenant of which the establish- 
ment is so clearly foretold by the Prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. He is also the Lord, whom the profane 
seek not, the Messenger in whom they delight not ; 
that is, He is the appointed Judge of man, who will 
execute God's final vengeance on the wicked. 

We are now to consider the particulars of the 
business on which the Pe]*son bearing these charac- 
ters is to come. 

It may seem that the text leaves it pretty much 
undetermined what the particular business is to be ; 
intimating only in general terms that something 
very terrible will be the consequence of the Mes- 
siah's arrival : " But who may abide the day of his 
coming, and who shall stand when He appeareth." 

K 
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The Prophet Jeremiah opens the meaning of this 
threatening question in the words which immediately 
follow it, and which, if you consult your Bibles, you 
will find to be these : " For He is like a refiner's 
fire and a fuller's soap, and He shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver, and He shall purify the sons 
of Levi, that they may offer unto the Lord an offer- 
ing in righteousness. And I will come near to you 
to judgment, and will be a swift Witness against the 
sorcerors, and against the adulterers, and against 
false swearers ; against those that oppress the hire- 
ling in his wages, the widow and the fatherless, and 
that turn aside the stranger from his right, saith the 
Lord of Hosts." 

Here you see the Messiah's business described in 
various branches, which are reducible, however, to 
these — the final judgment, when the wicked shall be 
destroyed, a previous trial or experiment of the 
different tempers and dispositions of men, in order 
to that judgment, and something to be done for 
their amendment and improvement. 

The trial is signified under the image of an 
assayist's separation of the nobler metals from the 
dross with which they are mingled in the ore. 

The means used for the amendment and improve- 
ment of mankind, by the Messiah's atonement for 
our sins, by the preaching of the Gospel, and by the 
internal influences of the Holy Spirit; all these 
means, employed under the Messiah's covenant, for 
the reformation of men, are expressed under the 
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image of a fuller's soap, which restores a soiled gar- 
ment to its original purity. One particular effect 
of this purification is to be, that the sons of Levi will 
be purified. The worship of God shall be purged of 
all hypocrisy and superstition, the natural attend- 
ants on true devotion. These, then, are the par- 
ticulars of the business on which the Messiah, 
according to this prophecy, was to come. 

It yet remains to recollect the particulars in which 
this prophecy, as it respects both the Person of the 
Messiah and his business, hath been accomplished 
in Jesus of Nazareth. 

And, first, the prophet tells us that the Messiah is 
the Lord J and should come to his temple. Agree- 
ably to this, the temple was the theatre of our 
Lord's public ministry at Jerusalem. There He 
daily taught the people ; there He held frequent 
disputations with the unbelieving Scribes and Pha- 
risees. 

It is remarkable, that the temple was the place of 
his very first public appearance, and in his coming, 
upon that occasion, there was an extraordinary sud- 
denness. He was but a child of twelve years old, 
entirely unknown when He entered into disputation 
in the temple with the priests and doctors of the law . 
And in this very year the sceptre of royal power 
departed from Judah, and the Jews became wholly 
subject to the dominion of the Romans. Thus the 
prophecy of Jacob was fulfilled by the coincidence 
of the subversion of the independent government of 
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the Jevfs with the first advent or appearance of 
Shiloh in the temple. 

But there are three particular passages of his life, 
in which this prophecy appears to have been more 
remarkably fulfilled, and the character of the Lord 
coming to his temple more evidently displayed in 
Him. 

The first was in an early period of his ministry, 
when going up to Jerusalem to celebrate the pass- 
over, he found in the temple a market of live cattle 
and bankers' shops, where strangers, who came at 
this season from distant countries to Jerusalem, were 
accommodated with cash for their bills of credit. 
Fired with indignation at this daring profanation of 
his Father's house. He oversets the accounting tables 
of the bankers, and, with a light whip, made of 
rushes, He drives these irreligious traders from the 
sacred precincts. 

Here was a considerable exertion of authority. 
However, on this occasion, He claimed not the 
temple expressly for his own; He called it his 
Father's house, and appeared only to act as his Son; 

He came a second time, as Lord, to his temple, 
much more remarkably, at the feast of tabernacles, 
when, in the last day, that great day of the feast, He 
stood in the temple and cried, saying, " If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me and drink; he that 
believeth on Me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water." 

The words of Isaiah, which the priests chanted, 
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during the feast of tabernacles, and to which he here 
alludes, are part of a song of praise and triumph, 
which the faithful are supposed to use in that pro- 
sperous state of the church which, according to the 
prophet, it shall finally attain, under Jesse's root. 
" Behold, God is my salvation, I will trust and not 
be afraid ; for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and 
song; He also is become my salvation, therefore, 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of sal- 
vation.'* 

Consider these words as they lie in the context 
of the prophet ; consider the sense in which Jesus, 
standing in the temple) applies ihem to Himself; 
consider the sense in which He applies them, and 
judge whether this application was less than an open 
claim to be the Lord Jehovah come unto his temple. 

It is remarkable that it had at the time an im- 
mediate and wonderful effect : " Many of the people, 
when they heard this saying, said, of a truth this is 
the prophet.*' The light of truth burst at once upon 
their minds. Jesus no sooner made the application 
of this prophecy to Himself, than they acknowledged 
in Him the Fountain of salvation. 

What would these people have said, had they had 
our light, had the whole volume of prophecy been 
laid before them, with the history of Jesus, to compare 
with it? Would they not have proceeded in the 
prophet's triumphant song, " Cry out and shout, O 
daughter of Zion, great is the Holy One of Israel in 
the midst of thee." 
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This, then, I take to be the second particular 
occasion, in the life of Jesus, in which Malachi's pre- 
diction, " That the Lord should come to his temple," 
Mas fulfilled in Him — when Jesus, in the last day of 
the feast of tabernacles, stood in the temple and 
declared Himself the Person intended by Isaiah 
under the image of the " Fountain of salvation/' 

For, by appropriating the character to Himself, 
He must be understood in effect to claim all those 
other characters which Isaiah, in the same prophecy, 
ascribes to the same Person, which are these, "God, 
the Salvation of Israel," "the Lord Jehovah, his 
strength and his song," " the Lord that hath done 
excellent things," " the Holy One of Israel." 

A third time Jesus came still more remarkably, 
as the Lord to his temple, when He came up from 
Galilee, to celebrate the last passover, and made that 
public entry at Jerusalem which is described by all 
the evangelists. 

It will be necessary to enlarge upon the particu- 
lars of this interesting story ; for the right under- 
standing of our Saviour's conduct, upon this occasion, 
depends so upon seeing certain leading circumstances 
in a proper light, upon a recollection of ancient pro- 
phecies, and an attention to the customs of the 
Jewish people, that I am apt to suspect few now-a- 
days discern in this extraordinary transaction what 
was clearly seen in it at the time by our Lord's dis- 
ciples, and, in some measure, understood by his 
enemies. 
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Jesus, oa his last journey from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem, stops at the foot of Mount Olivet, and sends two 
of his disciples to a neighbouring village, to provide 
an ass's colt to convey Him from that place to the 
city, distant not more than half a mile. The colt 
is brought and Jesus seated upon it. 

This first circumstance must be well considered ; 
it is the key to the whole mystery of the story. 
What could be his meaning in choosing this singular 
conveyance ? The ass was not in these days, though 
it had been in earlier ages, an animal in high 
esteem in the East, used for travelling or for state, 
by persons of the first condition, that this conveyance 
should be chosen for the grandeur or propriety of 
the appearance. 

Strange as it may seem, the coming to Jerusalem 
upon an ass's colt was one of the prophetical charac- 
ters of the Messiah, and the great singularity of 
it had, perhaps, been the reason that this character 
had been more generally attended to than any 
other; so that there was no Jew who was not 
apprised that the Messiah was to come to the holy 
city in that manner. " Rejoice greatly, O daugh- 
ter of Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem," 
saith Zechariah; " Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee, He is just and, having salvation, lowly and 
riding upon an ass, even a colt the foal of an 



ass." 



And this prophecy the Jews never understood of 
any other person than the Messiah. Jesus, there* 
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fore, by seating Himself upon the ass's colt, in order 
to go to Jerusalem, without any possible induce- 
ment, either of grandeur or convenience, openly 
declared Himself to be that King who was to come, 
and at whose coming in that manner Zion was to 
rejoice. 

And so did the disciples, if we may judge from 
what immediately followed, understand this pro- 
ceeding; for no sooner did they see their Master 
seated on a colt, than they brake out into transports 
of the highest joy, proclaiming Him the long-ex- 
pected heir of David's throne, the Blessed One, 
coming in the name of the Lord, that is, in the lan- 
guage of Malachi, the Messenger of the covenant. 
And they rent the skies with the exulting acclama- 
tion of " Hosanna in the highest." On their way to 
Jerusalem they are met by a great multitude from 
the city, whom the tidings had no sooner reached, 
than they ran out in eager joy to join his triumph. 

Through the throng of astonished spectators, the 
procession passed by the public streets of Jerusalem 
to the temple, where immediately the sacred porti- 
coes resound with the continued Hosannas of the 
multitude. The chief priests and Scribes are aston- 
ished and alarmed — they request Jesus Himself to 
silence his followers. 

Jesus, in the early part of his ministry, had always 
been cautious of any public display of personal con- 
sequence, lest the malice of his enemies should be 
too soon provoked, or the unadvised zeal of his 
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friends should raise civil commotions; but now 
that his work on earth was finished, in all but the 
last painful part of it, now that He had firmly laid 
the foundations of God's kingdom in the hearts of 
his disciples, now that the apostles were prepared 
and instructed for their office, now that the day of 
vengeance on the Jewish nation was at hand, and 
it mattered not how soon they should incur the dis- 
pleasure of their Roman masters, Jesus lays aside 
a reserve which could be no longer useful, and, in- 
stead of checking the zeal of his followers, He gives 
a new alarm to the chief priests and Scribes, by a 
direct and firm assertion of his right to the honours 
that were so largely shown Him. " If these," says 
He, " were silent, the stones of this building would 
he endued with a voice to proclaim my titles." And 
then, as on a former occasion. He drove out the 
traders, but with a higher tone of authority, calling 
it his own house, and saying, ^^ My house is the 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves." 

Thus in one, or in all, but chiefly in the last, of 
these three remarkable passages of his life, did Jesus 
of Nazareth display in his own person, and in his 
conduct claim the first and greatest character of the 
Messiah, foretold and described by all the preceding 
Jewish prophets, as well as by Malachi in the text, 
** The Lord coming to his temple." 

The other characters will, when we resume the 
subject, with no less evidence appear in Him. 
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^'And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye de- 
light in. Behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
But who may ahide the day of his coming, and who shall 
stand when he appeareth.*' — ^Mal. iii. 1, 2. 

THIS text of Malachi has turned out a fruitful 
subject, more so, perhaps, than the first view 
of it might promise. We have already drawn from 
this text ample confirmation of some of the chief 
articles of our most holy faith ; we have seen their 
great antiquity ; we have found that they affirm 
nothing of our Lord but what the Jews were taught 
to look for in the Person whom we believe our 
Lord to be — the Messiah ; we have had occasion 
to expound some important texts, to open many 
passages of prophecy, to consider some remarkable 
passages in the life of Jesus ; by all which we trust 
that we have thrown some light upon interesting 
texts of Scripture, and have furnished the attentive 
hearer with hints which he who shall bear them in 
remembrance may apply to throw light upon many 
other places for himself. 

We have already found, in Jesus of Nazareth, 
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that great character of the Messiah, the Lord of 
the Jewish temple. Let us now look narrowly for 
the second character, that of Messenger of the 
covenant ; of that covenant of which the establish- 
ment was so explicitly foretold by the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

In general, that Jesus was the proposer of a 
covenant between God and man, is much too evi- 
dent, to need any laboured proof. Did He not 
announce blessings, on the part of God ? Did He 
not require duties in return from men ? 

Now, an offer of blessings from God, with a 
demand of duties in return from men, is, in Scrip- 
ture language, a covenant between God and man. 
Thus, the Christian institution is a covenant; the 
sins of men are forgiven through the sacrifice of 
Christ; eternal happiness is ofiered them in the 
world to come. Christians are required, in return, 
to fear, love, and honour God, to make open pro- 
fession of the faith in Christ, to love one another, 
to do good to all men, to forgive their enemies, to 
control their passions, and to deny their appetites. 

Jesus, therefore, it is evident, propounded the 
terms of a covenant; and He made the proposal 
on the part of God ; for He declared that He came 
from God, and the works which He did, by the 
finger of God, bore ample testimony to Him. 

But this is not sufficient — it must be examined 
whether the covenant, which Jesus propounded, 
bears the (Character of that which is described in 
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the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel; for that 
being the covenant intended by Malachi in the 
text, if the covenant propounded by Jesus were 
any other, although He would still be the Mes- 
senger of a covenant, He would not be that Mes- 
senger whom Malachi predicts, that Messenger 
which the Messiah was to be ; and, consequently, 
he would not be the Messiah. Now, the first re- 
markable character which we find in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, of the covenant which they describe, is, 
that it should be new or different from the Mosaic 
institution. 

And this same character we can be at no loss to 
find in the covenant propounded by Jesus. The 
Mosaic institution required duties of a ceremonial 
service. Jesus requires the natural devotion of the 
heart, the reasonable sacrifice of an innocent and 
lioly life. He taught that the law was fulfilled in 
the true and undissembling love of God and man ; 
and, although He did not, during his own life on 
earth, release men from the observance of the 
Mosaic rites. He seized all occasions of explaining 
to them the higher works of intrinsic goodness. 

The promises of the Mosaic covenant were of 
temporal blessings : the disciples of Christ are 
taught to look for nothing in this world but per- 
secution and affliction, with the grace of God to 
support them under it ; but they are to receive 
hereafter an inheritance that fadeth not away. 
Thus, how different from the Mosaic is the cove- 
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nant of Jesus, yet agreeing well in this particular 
with that which is described by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. 

Another circumstance of the covenant, foretold 
by these prophets, was, that it should be universal, 
comprehending all the nations of the earth. And 
such was the covenant of Jesus. He commanded 
the apostles to go unto all nations, and to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, with a promise of 
salvation to every one that should believe ; and He 
scrupled not to tell the unbelieving Jews, " That 
many should come from the east, and from the 
west, from the north, and from the south, and sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God. 

A third character, attributed by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel to the covenant which they foretold, was, 
that it should be everlasting ; and such the cove- 
nant of Jesus (in the very nature of the thing) 
appeareth to be. It has no respect, whatever, either 
in its requisition or its promises, to any peculiarities 
of time or place. 

In the Mosaic institution we find much attention 
paid to the particular tempers and manners of the 
Jewish people, to the situation of the land of pro- 
mise with respect to other nations, to the customs 
and dispositions of their neighbours. 

None of these local and temporary intendants 
are to be found in the covenant of Jesus. The 
whole is planned upon the comprehensive view of 
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human nature in general, of the original and im- 
mutable relations of things, and of the perfections 
of the unchangeable God. The things commanded 
are such as ever were and ever will be good ; the 
things forbidden, such as ever were and ever will 
be evil; ever good and ever evil, not from their 
adjuncts, their accidents, or their circumstances, 
which may admit of change, but in their formal 
natures, which are permanent and invariable as the 
ideas of the Divine mind, in which the forms of 
things originate. Thus the religious fear and love 
of God are everywhere, and always good, because 
his power and goodness are everywhere active ; and 
power in act is, by its formal nature, not by ac- 
cident, the object of fear, and goodness in act the 
object of love. For the same reason, the neglect 
and disregard of God are always evil. 

Nor do the promises of this covenant, less than 
its requisitions, demonstrate its everlasting nature. 
Its promises are such as cannot be improved ; for 
what can God promise more than everlasting life ? 
What better reward can Omnipotence bestow, than 
the participation of the pleasures which are at his 
own right hand? Evidently, therefore, in the 
duties it enjoins, and in the promises it holds out, 
the covenant of Jesus appears in its nature to be 
everlasting. 

Another character of the covenant, foretold by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, is, that it should be a law 
written in the hearts of God's people. And such 
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is the Gospel, if we consider either the motives by 
which it operates, those of hope and love, rather 
than of fear and awe, or the gracious influences of 
the Spirit on the heart of every true believer. 

But it is to be observed that, during his life on 
earth, Jesus was only the Messenger of this cove- 
nant. It was propounded, but not established, by 
Him, during his own residence among the sons of 
men. The handwriting of ordinances remained in 
force till it was nailed with Jesus to his cross. 

Then the ritual law lost its meaning and obliga- 
tion ; but still the new covenant was not established 
till it was sealed by the effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
after Christ's ascension ; and the Mosaic law was 
finally abrogated by the solemn sentence of the 
apostles in the council at Jerusalem. This was 
the authoritative revocation of the old, and the 
establishment of the new, covenant. 

You see, therefore, with what accuracy of ex- 
pression the Messiah is called by the prophet the 
Messenger of the covenant ; and how exactly this 
second pre-characteristic was verified in Jesus of 
Nazareth ! 

Having now traced in Jesus these two characters 
of the Lord and the Lord's Messenger, it is not 
likely that any other will be wanting. 

The third character is that of the Judge, who 
shall execute God's final vengeance on the wicked. 
This, it must be confessed, is a character which 
Jesus of Nazareth hath not yet assumed, otherwise 
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than by declaring that hereafter He will assume it. 
His first coming was not to judge the world, but 
that the world, through Him, might be saved. 
Nevertheless, the Father hath committed all judg- 
ment to the Son, '^ Who shall come again at the 
last day in glory, to judge both the quick and the 
dead." 

It must be confessed, that the prophets have so 
connected the judgment to be executed by the 
Messiah with his first appearance, that any one not 
acquainted with the general cast and genius of the 
prophetic language, might not easily suspect that 
they speak of two advents of this great Personage, 
separated from each other by a long interval of time. 

But if you have observed that this is the con- 
stant style of prophecy, that when a long train 
of distant events are predicted, rising naturally in 
succession one out of another, and all tending to 
one great end, the whole time of these events is 
never set out in parcels, by assigning the distant 
epoch of each, but the whole is usually described 
as an instant — as what it is in the sight of God — 
and the whole train of events is exhibited in one 
scene, without any marks of succession. If you 
consider that prophecy, were it more regularly 
arranged, would be an anticipated history of the 
world, which would, in a great measure, defeat 
the very end of prophecy, which is to demonstrate 
the weakness and ignorance of man, as well as the 
sovereignty and universal rule of Providence. 
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If you take these things into consideration, you 
will perhaps be inclined to think that they may 
best interpret the ancient prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, which refer to two diflferent and distinct 
times as two distinct events — his coming to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and his coming to cut 
off the incorrigibly wicked. Your faith will be 
much confirmed, if you recollect that the par- 
ticulars of the business, upon which the Messiah 
was to come, appear no less evidently in the per- 
formances of Jesus than the personal characters in 
his person. 

The Messiah was to try the tempers and dispo- 
sitions of mankind. This Jesus does, by the duties 

* 

to which He calls us, and the doctrine He has left 
with us ; duties id which faith alone can engage us 
to persist ; a doctrine which the pure in heart ever 
will revere, and the children of this world ever 
will misinterpret and despise. Thus, ^^ Many sLall 
be purified and made white and tried, but the 
wicked shall do wickedly.*' 

The Messiah was to purify the sons of Levi. 
The doctrine of Jesus has, in many nations, re- 
formed the public worship of God; and we trust 
that the reformation will gradually become general. 
Blindness, it must be confessed, is at present upon 
Israel; but the time shall come when they shall 
turn to the Lord, and when we shall unite with 
them in the pure worship of God, and in the just 
praises of the Lamb. 
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Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem 
be pleasant unto the Lord. Then shall the Lord 
Jesus come again to execute what remains of the 
Messiah's oflBce, to absolve and to condemn. God 
grant that " We may be enabled to abide the day 
of his coming, and to stand when He appeareth." 
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OF BELIEF BY THE SENSES. 

*' Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. 
Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed." 
— John XX. 29. 

THESE were the words of Christ's reply to the 
Apostle Thomas, when he who had refused to 
credit the resurrection of Jesus, upon the report of 
the other apostles, received the conviction of his 
own senses in a personal interview, and recognised 
our Saviour for Lord and God. 

What is most remarkable in these words, on the 
first general view of them, is the great coolness with 
which our Lord accepts an act of homage and ado- 
ration offered with much warmth and cordiality ; a 
circumstance which plainly indicates some defect 
or blemish in the offering, by which its value was 
much diminished. And this could be nothing but 
the lateness of it — the apostle's wonderful reluct- 
ance to believe much less than what he at last pro- 
fesses. But eight days since he would not believe 
that Jesus to be alive whom he now worships as 
the living God. 

But this is not all ; the apostle is not only 
reproved for his past incredulity — he is told, be- 
sides (at least, it is indirectly suggested to him), that 

L 2 
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the belief which he at last so fervently professes 
hath little merit in it ; that it was not of that sort 
of faith which might claim the promises of the 
Gospel ; being, indeed, no voluntary act of his 
own mind, but the necessary result of irresistible 
evidence. This is clearly implied in that blessing 
which our Lord emphatically pronounces on those 
who, not having seen, should yet believe. 

Here arise two questions, which, either for the 
difficulty which each carries in the first face of it, 
or for the instruction which the speculation may 
afford, may well deserve an accurate discussion. 
The first is, why Thomas was reproved for not be- 
lieving till he was convinced ? The second, what 
should be the peculiar merit of that faith which 
hath not the immediate evidence of sense for its 
foundation or support, that our Saviour should, on 
this sort of faith, exclusively pronounce a blessing? 
A readiness to believe wonders upon slender evi- 
dence hath ever been deemed a certain mark of a 
weak mind, and it may justly seem impossible that 
man should earn a blessing by his folly, or incur 
God's displeasure by his discretion. 

For the clearing up of these difficult questions, I 
propose, first, to consider what ground there might 
be for Thomas to believe the fact of our Saviour's 
resurrection, upon the testimony of the other apos- 
tles, before he had himself seen Him, and what may 
be supposed to have been the motives upon which 
he refused his assent. And here the thing princi- 
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pally to be considered is, what degree of trust the 
apostle might reasonably have placed ia our Lord's 
promise of rising again after the event of his cru- 
cifixion, and what there might be, on the other 
hand, to outweigh the expectation of the thing and 
the positive testimony of his fellow-disciples ? 

Our Saviour had, on many occasions, foretold his 
own death, and never without assurances that He 
would rise again on the third day. This He gene- 
rally declared enigmatically to the Jews, but in the 
most explicit terms to the apostles in private* 

And it is very remarkable that, though He had 
spoken of nothing more plainly in private or more 
darkly in public than of his resurrection, describ- 
ing it under the figure of rebuilding a; demolished 
temple, and under allusions to the Prophet Jonah's 
miraculous deliverance, yet the Jews, whose un- 
derstandings had been blind to the meaning of the 
easiest parables, took the full meaning of these 
figured predictions, while the apostles either under- 
stood them not, or retained not in their memory the 
plain declarations which our Lord had made to 
them ; so that, while the rulers of the Jews were 
using all precaution to prevent the success of a 
counterfeit resurrection, nothing could be more 
remote from the expectation of the apostles than a 
real one. 

In this we see the hand of Providence wonder- 
fully directing all things for the conviction of after 
ages. Had the caution of the Jews been less or the 
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faith of the apostle more awake, the evidence of this 
glorious truth, that Christ is risen and become the 
first fruits of them that slept, might not have been 
to us what it now is. Nevertheless, though none 
of the apostles seem to have had positive expecta- 
tions of our Lord's resurrection before it happened ; 
yet St. Thomas seems to have been singular in 
treating the report of the resurrection as a manifest 
fiction. 

From the conversation of the two disciples, on the 
way to Emmaus, it may be gathered that the first 
report of the holy women, though it had not yet 
obtained belief, was by no means rejected with ab- 
solute contempt. On the contrary, it seems to have 
awakened, in all but Thomas, some remembrance 
of our Lord's predictions of his resurrection, of 
which the other ten could hot but remind him; but 
the consideration, it seems, had no weight with 
him. 

Cases may possibly arise in which the intrinsic 
improbability of the thing averred may outweigh 
the most positive and unexceptionable evidence, aud 
in which a wise man may be allowed to say, not 
with Thomas, **I will not believe" (for a case can 
hardly be supposed in which testimony is to be of 
no weight), but he might say, "I will doubt." But 
where ten men of fair character bear witness, each 
upon his own knowledge, to a fact which is in itself 
more probable than its opposite, I know not upon 
what ground their testimony can be questioned. 
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Such was the case before us. Where, then, can 
we look for the ground of the apostle's incredulity, 
but in the prejudices of his own mind ? Possibly 
he might stand upon what he might call his right. 
Since each of the other ten had received the satisfac- 
tion of ocular demonstration, he might think he had 
a just pretence to expect and to insist upon the same. 

If these were the apostle's sentiments, he did not 
feiirly weigh the evidence that was before him of the 
fact in question, but made this the condition of his 
believing at all — ^that it should be proved to him 
by evidence of one particular kind. Did he ask 
himself upon what evidence he and the Jews, his 
contemporaries, believed in the Divine authority of 
the laws of Moses ? upon what evidence they re- 
ceived as oracular the writings of the ancient pro- 
phets ? 

A general revelation could never be, if no proof 
might be, sufficient for a reasonable man but the 
immediate testimony of his own senses. The bene- 
fit of every revelation must, in that case, be confined 
to the few individuals to whom it should be first 
conveyed. The Mosaic institution could have been 
only for that perverse race which perished in the 
wilderness through unbelief; and the preaching of 
the prophets for those stubborn generations which 
refused to hearken and underwent the judgments of 
God in their long captivity. 

These examples might have taught him that the 
advantages of ocular proof is no mark of God's par- 
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tial favour for those to whom it is to be granted. 
Were it not unreasonable to suppose that Enoch, 
and Noah, and Abraham, and Jacob, and Job, and 
Daniel, who saw the promise of the Messiah only 
far off, were less in the favour of heaven than they 
who lived in later times, when the promises began 
to take effect ? 

Religious truth itself, and the evidence of religi- 
ous truth, is imparted, like all other blessings, in 
various measures and degrees, to different ages and 
different countries of the world, and to different 
individuals of the same country and the same age ; 
and of this no account is to be given but that with 
which all good men will rest satisfied — that known 
unto God are all his works, and that the Judge of 
all the earth will do what is right." 

Every man, therefore, may be allowed to say he 
will not believe without sufficient evidence ; but 
none can, without great presumption, pretend to 
stipulate for any particular kind of proof and refuse 
to attend to any other, if that which he may think he 
should like best should not be set before him. 

This is, indeed, the very spirit of infidelity ; and 
this was the temper of those brethren of the rich 
man, in our Saviour's parable, who hearkened not to 
Moses and the prophets, and yet were expected to 
repent if one went unto them from the dead. This 
is the conduct of modern unbelievers, who examine 
not the evidence of revelation as it actually stands, 
but insist that that sort of proof should be generally 
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exhibited, which, from the nature of the thing, must 
be always confined to very few. 

In the belief of anything upon such evidence as 
was at last exhibited to Thomas, of our Lord's resur- 
rection, there can be no merit ; and for this plain 
reason, that a belief, resulting from such evidence, 
is a necessary act of the understanding, in which 
the heart is totally uninterested. An assent to full 
and present proof, from whatever that proof may 
arise, when the mind holds it in immediate contem- 
plation, and comprehends and masters it, arises as 
necessarily from the nature of the understanding as 
the perception of external objects arises from the 
structure of the organs to which they are adapted. 
To perceive truth by its proper evidence is of the 
formal nature of the rational mind, as it is of the 
physical nature of the eye to see an object by the 
light that it reflects, or of the ear to hear the 
sounds which the air conveys to it. 

To discern the connexion between a fact and its 
evidence, a proposition and its proof, is a faculty 
fixed in the nature of the mind by God Himself, 
which faculty the mind is pretty much at liberty 
to employ or not, and hath a strange power of em- 
ploying it, in some instances, perversely; but when 
it is employed aright, when proof is brought into 
the mind's view, either by its own fair investigation 
or by the force of external objects striking the 
bodily organs, assent and conviction must ensue. 
The eye may be shut ; the ear may be stopped ; 
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the understanding may turn itself away from un- 
pleasing subjects : but the eye, when it is open, 
hath no power not to see ; the ear, when open, hath 
no power not to hear ; and the understanding hath 
no power not to know truth, when the attention is 
turned to it. 

It matters not of what kind the proposition may 
be to which the understanding assents, in conse- 
quence of full proof, the completeness of the proof 
necessarily precludes the possibility of merit in the 
act of assenting. 

Now this was the case with Thomas, and in- 
deed with all the apostles — not with respect to the 
whole of their faith, but with respect to the parti- 
cular fact of our Lord's resurrection, the proof they 
had of it was full and absolute. Jesus, in his well- 
known Person, stands alive before them ; and to 
believe, when they saw Him alive, that He who had 
been dead was then living, could be nothing more 
meritorious than to believe that He was dead when 
they saw the body laid in the grave. 

I desire not to be misunderstood. There may be 
much merit in the diligence, the candour and sin- 
cerity with which a man inquires and investigates ; 
there may be merit in the conduct he pursues, in 
consequence of particular convictions. In the con- 
duct of the apostles there was much merit — under 
the conviction they at last attained of our Lord's 
resurrection — in their zeal to diffuse his doctrines, 
in their firmness in attesting his power over the 
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grave, in defiance of the utmost rigour of persecu- 
tion ; such merit as shall be rewarded with unfading 
crowns of glory, but in the mere fact of believing 
a fact evidenced by the senses there can be none. 

But here arises that most interesting question, 
What is the merit of that faith which l)elieves 
that which it hath not seen, that our Saviour should 
so emphatically pronounce it blest ? 

This great subject may well demand a separate 
discourse. 
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SERMON XXIV. 

OF BELIEF BY FAITH. 

'^Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast beheved. 
Blessed are they vho have not seen, and jet have be- 
lieved." — John XX. 29. 

THE propriety of the reproof addressed in these 
words of the apostle hath been already shown. 
It was not his fault that he did not believe before he 
was convinced, but that he had hastily set up a resolu- 
tion of unbelief, without attending to a proof which, 
however inferior to the evidence of sense, might 
have given him conviction. 

It hath been shown, besides, that a faith which is 
the result of the immediate testimony of the senses 
must be altogether destitute, as our Saviour inti- 
mates, of moral merit. 

Hence arises this interesting question, which I 
now propose to discuss — since there is no merit in 
believing upon ocular conviction, what is the merit 
of that faith which hath not that foundation ? Is it 
that it is taken up on slighter grounds? Is this 
possible, in the nature of things, that the imperfec- 
tion of the proof should enhance the merit of be- 
lief? Will it not follow, if this principle be once 
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admitted, that where there is the least of proof there 
will be the most of this merit ? and that the faith 
which is the most valuable in the sight of God is 
that which hath the least support and countenance 
from the understanding? a proposition which the 
adversaries of our holy religion would much rejoice 
that its professors should affirm. 

To clear these difficulties, I know no readier way 
than to inquire on what grounds their faith for the 
most part is likely to be built, who believe, as all 
Christians do who at this day believe the Gospel, 
without the evidence of their senses. 

From this inquiry, I hope to make appear both 
the certainty and merit of our faith ; its certainty, 
as resting on a foundation no less firm, though far 
less compulsive, than the evidence of sense itself; 
its merit, as a mixed act of the understanding and 
the will ; of the understanding, drawing its con- 
clusions from the surest premises ; of the will, sub- 
mitting itself to the purest of motives. 

Our faith, therefore, will appear to be an act in 
which the moral qualities of the mind are no less 
active than its reasoning faculties; and upon this 
account it may claim a moral merit. 

What, then, is the ground upon which the faith 
of the generality of Christians, in the present age, 
is built, who all believe what they have not seen ? 
I say, of the generality of Christians ; for, whatever 
it may be which gives faith its merit in the sight of 
God, it is surely to be looked for not in anything 
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peculiar to the faith of the learned, but in the com- 
mon faith of the plain, illiterate believer. 

What, then, is the great foundation of proof to ^ 

those who are little read in history, and are ill-qua- 
lified to decipher prophecy, and compare it with the 
records of mankind ? Plainly this, which the learned 
and the ignorant may equally comprehend — the 
intrinsic excellence of the doctrine, and the purity 
of the precept ; a doctrine which conveys to the 
rudest understanding just and exalted notions of 
the Divine perfections ; exacts a worship purged of 
all hypocrisy and superstition, the most adapted to 
the nature of him who offers the most worthy, if 
anything may be worthy, of the Being that accepts 
it; prescribes the most rational duties, things in- 
trinsically best, and the most conducive to private 
and to public good ; proposes rewards adequate to 
the vast desires and capacities of the rational soul ; 
promises mercy to infirmity, without indulgence to 
vice ; holds out pardon to the penitent offender, in 
that particular way which secures to a frail, im- 
perfect race, the blessings of a mild government, 
and secures to the majesty of the Universal Go- 
vernor all the useful ends of punishment, and builds 
this scheme of redemption on a history of man and 
Providence— of man's original corruption, and the 
various interpositions of Providence for his gradual 
recovery — ^which clears up many perplexing ques- 
tions concerning the origin of evil, the unequal dis- 
tribution of present happiness and misery, and the 
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disadvantages on the side of virtue, in this constitu- 
tion of things, which seem inexplicable upon any 
other principles. 

The reason that the authority of internal per- 
ceptions of moral truth and good is often called in 
question, is this, that, from the great diversity that 
is found in the opinions of men, and the different 
judgments that they seem to pass upon the same 
things, it is too hastily inferred, that these two ori- 
ginal perceptions in various men are various, and 
cannot therefore be to any the test of universal 
truth. 

Must it not, then, be granted, either that per- 
ceptions are uncertain and fallacious, or, which may 
seem more reasonable, since no man can have a 
higher certainty than that which arises from a con- 
sciousness of his own feelings, that every man hath 
his own private standard of moral truth and ex- 
cellence, purity and turpitude ; that right and 
wrong are nothing in themselves, but are to every 
man what his particular conscience makes them; 
and that the universal idea of moral beauty which 
is set up as the ultimate test of truth is a mere 
fiction of the imagination. 

It is not to be wondered that many have been 
carried away by the fair appearance of this argu- 
ment, in which nothing seems alleged that is open 
to objection. Nevertheless, the conclusion is false, 
and the whole reasoning fallacious; nothing better 
than a cheat and a lie. 
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The whole proceeds on this assumption — ^that men, 
in forming their judgments of things, do always 
refer to the original perceptions of their own minds, 
that is, to conscience. Deny this, and the diversity 
of opinions will no longer be a proof of diversity 
of original perceptions; from which supposed di- 
versity the fallaciousness of that perception was in- 
ferred. 

And is not this to be denied ? Is it not rather 
the truth, that no man is at all times attentive to 
these perceptions ; that many men never attend to 
them at all? that in many they are stifled and 
overcome ; in some, by education and example, in 
others, by the desperate wickedness of their own 
hearts? 

Now, the mind in which this ruin hath been 
effected hath lost indeed its natural criterion of 
truth, and judges not by its original feelings, but 
by opinions taken up at random. Nevertheless, 
the nature of things is not altered by the disorder 
of perverted minds ; nor is the evidence of things 
the less to those who perceive them as they are, 
because there are those who have not that percep- 
tion. No man the less clearly sees the light, whose 
own eye is sound, because it is not seen by another 
who is blind ; nor are the distinctions of colour less 
to all mankind, because a disordered eye confounds 
them. The same reasoning may be applied to our 
mental perceptions. 

The internal probability of our most holy religion 
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is, consequently, justly inferred from the natural 
sense of the excellence of its doctrines; and a 
faith built on a view of that probability rests on 
the most solid foundation. The external evidence 
which is to complete the proof is much the same to 
every man at this day as the external evidence of 
the resurrection was to Thomas upon the report of 
the other ten apostles; with this difference, that 
those wonderful facts of our Saviour's life, which 
Thomas knew by ocular proof, we receive from the 
testimony of others. 

The credibility of this testimony is not difficult 
for any one to estimate, who considers how im- 
probable it is that the preachers of a righteous 
doctrine, a pure morality, a strict religion, should 
themselves be imposters ; how improbable that the 
apostles and first preachers could be deceived in 
things which passed before their own eyes; and 
how much credit is naturally due to a number of 
well-informed men, of unim peached character, at- 
testing a thing to their own loss, and at the hazard 
of their lives ! 

This is the summary of the external evidence of 
Christianity, as it may appear to men in general ; 
to the most unlearned, who have had anything of a 
Christian education. 

From this general state of the principles on which 
the faith of Christians, in these ages, may be sup- 
posed to rest, it is not difficult to understand what 
is the peculiar merit of that faith which believes 

M 
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what it hath not seen, whereby it is entitled to our 
Saviour's blessings. 

The merit of this fidth is not to be placed merely 
in its consequences — ^in its effects on the believer's 
life and actions ; it is certain that faith which hath 
not these effects is dead. There can be no sincere 
faith where its natural fruit, a virtuous and holy 
life, is wanting ; but faith, if I mistake not, hath, 
besides, another merit, not acquired from its con- 
sequences, but conveyed to it from the principles 
in which it takes its rise. These, indeed, are what 
give to every action, much more than its conse- 
quences, its proper character and denomination; 
and the principles on which &ith is founded appear 
to be, that integrity, that candour, that sincerity of 
mind, that love of goodness, that reverent sense of 
God's perfections, which are in themselves the 
highest of moral endowments, and the sources of 
all other virtues. 

But if, in any instance, the force of external evi- 
dence should work an unwilling belief where these 
qualities of the heart are wanting, in the mere act 
of forced belief there is no merit. The devils be- 
lieve and tremble. 

Hence, we may understand, upon what ground, 
and with what equity and reason, salvation is pro- 
mised in Scripture to faith, without the express 
stipulation of any other condition. Everything 
that could be named, as a condition of salvation on 
the Gospel plan, is included in the principle, no less 
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than in the effect, of that faith to which the pro- 
mises are made. 

On the other hand, it is easy to perceive, that the 
sentence of condemnation denounced against the 
unbelieving is not to be applied to the ignorance or 
the errors of the understanding, but to that unbelief 
which is the proper opposite of that faith which 
shall inherit the blessing, — that which arises from 
a dishonest resistance of conviction, from a distaste 
for mot^l truth, from an alienation of the mind 
from God and goodness. 

This unbelief contains in it all those base atad 
odious qualities, which are the opposites of the 
virtue of which true faith is composed. It must 
be " nigh unto cursing," inasmuch as, in the ve#y 
essence of its nature, it is an accursed thing. 
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SERMON XXV. 

CHRIST DIED FOR ALL. 

" The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation." — 

Mark vii. 26. 

THE words of my text stand in the beginning 
of the narrative of a very extraordinary trans- 
action, which, for the useful lessons it contains, is 
related in detail by two of the evangelists. 

It was in the commencement, as I think, of the 
last year of his ministry, that our Lord — either for 
security from the malice of his enemies the Phari- 
sees (whose resentment He had excited by a recent 
provocation — a discovery to the people of the dis- 
guised avarice of the sect, and a public assertion of 
the insignificance of their religious forms), or per- 
haps that He found his popularity in Galilee rising 
to a height inconsistent with his own views, and 
with the public tranquillity — thought proper to 
retire for a season to a country where his person 
was little known, although his fame, as appears by 
the event, had reached it — the border of the Sido- 
nian territory. 

The inhabitants of this region were a mixed 
people, partly Jews, partly the progeny of those 
Canaanites who were suflTered to remain in these 
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extreme parts, when the children of Israel took pos- 
session of the promised land. 

On our Lord's journey to the destined place of 
his retirement, He was met by a woman who with 
earnest entreaties implored his aid in behalf of her 
young daughter, possessed by an evil spirit. 

The first circumstance in this story which en- 
gages our attention, is the description of the woman 
which is given in my text. This requires a parti- 
cular explication, because it is the key to much of 
the mystery of our Lord's conduct on the occasion. 
The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation. 

The Phoenicians were a race scattered over the 
whole world, in numerous colonies. The different 
settlements were distinguished by names taken 
from the countries upon which they bordered. The 
Canaanites were one of these Phoenician colonies ; 
and, because they bordered upon Syria, they were 
called by the Greeks and Romans Syrophenicians. 
A Syrophenician, then, is a Canaanite under an- 
other name. 

The woman, therefore, who came out to meet our 
Lord was not only an alien from the stock of Is- 
rael — she was a daughter of the accursed Canaan ; 
she came of that impious stock which the Israelites, 
when they settled in Palestine, were commissioned 
and commanded to exterminate. Particular per- 
sons, it is true, at that time, found means to obtain 
an exemption of themselves and their families from 
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the general sentence, as Rahab the hostess, by her 
kind entertainment of the Jewish spies, and the 
whole city of the Gibeonites, by a surrender of 
themselves and their posterity, for ever, to a per- 
sonal servitude. But such families, if they embraced 
not the Jewish religion in all its forms, at least 
renounced idolatry ; for the Israelites were not at 
liberty to spare their lives, and to suffer them to 
remain within the limits of the Holy Land upon 
any other terms. 

Our Lord's suppliant was not any of these re- 
formed families ; for she was not only a Syropheni- 
cian by nation, she was besides a Greek. She was 
a Greek . This word describes not her country, but 
her religion. She was an idolatress, bred in the prin- 
ciples of that gross idolatry which consisted in the 
worship of the images of dead men; and because 
idolatry, in this worst form, obtained more among 
the Greeks than the nations of the East, such 
idolaters, of whatever country they might be, were 
by the Jews called Greeks ; just as, among us, any 
one who lives in the communion of the Roman 
Church, though he be a Frenchman or a Spaniard, 
is called a Roman Catholic. 

We now, then, understand what the woman was 
who sought our Lord's assistance — by birth a Ca- 
naanite, by profession an idolatress. Reasons of 
government, in God's moral kingdom, may make it 
expedient, and even necessary, that the progeny of 
any eminent delinquent should for many genera- 
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tions, perhaps for the whole period of their exist- 
ence upon earth as a distinct family, be the worse 
for the crimes of their progenitors. God, therefore, 
may, and He certainly does, visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children collectively, for many 
generations^ as at this day He visits on the Jews 
collectively the infidelity of their forefathers in the 
age of our Lord and his apostles. 

But these visitations are, in truth, acts of mercy ; 
they are intended not only for the general admoni- 
tion of mankind, but for the particular benefit of 
those on whom the evil is inflicted ; who are taught 
by it to abhor and dread the crime which hath been 
the source of their calamity. These curses, there- 
fore, on a family, hinder not, but that every indivi- 
dual of the race holds the same place in God's 
favour or displeasure as had been due to his good 
or evil deservings, had the pubUc malediction never 
been incurred. 

It is true, the innocence of an individual may not 
procure for him an exemption from his share of the 
public evil ; but this is because it is for his advan- 
tage in the end, that he be not exempted. 

Before we proceed to the more interesting subject 
of meditation— -our Saviour's conduct on this occa- 
sion^-^we must consider another circumstance, on the 
woman's part, the manner in which her supplica- 
tion was addressed. She came from her home, to 
meet Him on the road, and she cried out, *^ Have 
mercy on me, oh Lord, thou Son of David." 
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Jesus, retiring from the malice of his enemies or 
the imprudence of his friends, to the Sidonian ter- 
ritory, is saluted by an idolatress of the Canaanites 
by his proper titles, " The Lord," " The Son of 
David." It is, indeed, little to be wondered that 
idolaters, living on the confines of the Jewish terri- 
tory, and conversing much with the Israelites, should 
be well acquainted with the hope they entertained 
of a national Deliverer to arise in David's family? at 
a time when the expectation of his advent was 
raised to the height by the evident completion of 
the prophecies which marked the time of his ap- 
pearance, and when the numberless miracles 
wrought by our Lord, in the course of three succes- 
sive summers, in every part of Galilee, had made 
both the expectation of the Messiah, and the claim 
of Jesus, to be the Person — the talk of the whole 
country to a considerable distance. 

It is the less to be wondered at, because we find 
something of an expectation of the Messiah of the 
Jews in all parts of the world, at that season. 

But the remarkable circumstance is this — that 
this Syrophenician idolatress must have looked for 
no partial Deliverer of the Jewish nation, but for 
a general Benefactor of all mankind ; for, had He 
been to come for the particular benefit of the Jews 
only, this daughter of Canaan could have had no 
part or interest in the Son of David. 

Having examined into the character of our Lord's 
suppliant, and remarked the terms in which she 
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addressed Him, we will consider the remarkable 
manner in which, on our Lord's part, her petition 
was received. 

In the lovely character of the blessed Jesus, there 
was not a more striking feature than a certain ten- 
derness, which disposed Him to take a part in every- 
one's affliction to which He chanced to be a witness, 
and to be ready to afford it a miraculous relief. 
He was apt to be particularly touched by instances 
of domestic distress, in which the suffering arises 
from those feelings of friendship, growing out of 
natural affection and habitual endearment, which 
constitute the perfection of man as a social creature. 

The object now before Him might have moved a 
heart less sensible than his — a miserable mother, 
in the highest agony of grief, perhaps a widow, for 
no husband appeared to take a part in the business, 
implores his compassion for her daughter, visited 
with the most dreadful malady to which the frail 
frame of sinful man was ever liable — ^possession. 

Such was the malady in which our Lord's assist- 
ance was implored. The compassion of the case 
was heightened by the tender age of the patient. 
St. Mark calls her the young daughter of the un- 
happy suppliant. 

It might have been expected, that the slightest 
representation of this dismal case would have worked 
upon the feelings of our compassionate Lord, and 
that the merciful sentence would immediately have 
issued from his lips, which should have compelled 
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the trembling fiend to rdease his captive. But, 
strange to tell» He made, as if unmoved by the 
dismal story , and, regardless of the wretched mother's 
cries, " He answered her not a word." 

Benevolence being the fixed and inbred principle 
of our Lord's mind, a principle not to be overcome 
in Him, as in the most perfect of the sons of Adam, 
by the cross accidents of life, we must see the 
motives of his present conduct not in any acci- 
dental circumstance of the moment. We will, then, 
in another discourse, consider the .remarkable manner 
in which, on our Lord's part, the petition was re- 
ceived. 
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THE GENTILE FAITH. 

" The woman was a Greek, a Syropheniciaa by nation." — 

Mark vii. 26. 

THIS was the first instance in which our Lord's 
aid had been sought by a person neither by 
birth an Israelite, nor by profession a worshipper of 
the God of Israel. 

The miracle, which was presently to be wrought, 
for the relief and at the request of this heathen 
suppliant, was to be an action of no small import- 
ance—it was nothing less than a prelude to the dis- 
closure of the great mystery which had been hidden 
for ages, and was not openly to be revealed before 
Christ's ascension — that through Him the gates of 
mercy was opened to the Gentiles. 

When an action was about to be done, significant 
of so great a truth, it was expedient that the atten- 
tion of all who stood by should be drawn to the 
thing by something singular and striking in the 
manner of doing it; it was expedient that the 
manner of doing it should be such as to save the 
honour of the Jewish dispensation ; that it should 
mark the consistency of the old dispensation with 
the new, by circumstances which should imply that 
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the principles upon which mankind in general were 
at last received to mercy was the very same upon 
which the single family of the Israelites had origin- 
ally been taken into favour, namely, that mankind 
in general, by the light of the Gospel revelation, 
were at last brought to a capacity, at least, of that 
righteousness by faith, which was the thing so 
valued in Abraham, that it rendered him the friend 
of God, and procured him the visible and lasting 
reward of special blessings on his posterity. 

It was fit that she, who was chosen to be the first 
example of mercy extended to a heathen, should be 
put to some previous trial, that she might give 
proof of that heroic faith which acts with an in- 
creased vigour under the pressure of discourage- 
ments, and show herself in some sort worthy of so 
high a preference. The coldness, therefore, with 
which her petition was at first received, was ana- 
logous to the afflictions and disappointments with 
which the best servants of God are often exercised; 
which are intended to call forth their virtue here, 
and heighten their reward hereafter. It is one of 
the many instances presented in Holy Writ, which 
teach the useful lesson of entire submission to the 
will of God, under protracted affliction and accu- 
mulated disappointments, upon this principle, that 
good men are never more in the favour and im- 
mediate care of God than when, in the judgment of 
the giddy world, they seem the most forgotten and 
forsaken by Him. 
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Our Lord's attendants, touched with the distress 
of the case — penetrated by the woman's cries — per- 
haps ashamed that such an object should be openly 
treated with neglect (for what had hitherto passed 
was upon the public road) — and little entering into 
the motives of our Lord's conduct, took upon them 
to be her advocates. They besought Him, saying, 
" Send her away, for she crieth after us." 

Send her away, that is, grant her petition, and 
give her her dismissal. That must have been their 
meaning ; for, in no instance, had they seen the 
prayer of misery rejected, nor would they have 
asked their Master to send her away without 
relief. 

If our Lord had his chosen attendants, if, among 
those attendants. He had his friends, yet, in the 
present case, the interest of a friend could not be 
allowed to have any weight. He had, indeed, belied 
his own feelings, had He seemed to listen more to 
the importunities of his friends than to the cries 
of distress, and to the pleadings of his own com- 
passion. 

The interference of the disciples only served Him 
with an occasion to prosecute his experiment of his 
suppliant's faith. He framed his reply to them in 
terms which might seem to amount to a refusal of 
the petition which before He had only seemed not 
to regard. He said, " I am not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel." 

Oh, miserable woman, offspring of an accursed 
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race cease thj unavailing prayers — He hath pro- 
noanced thy sentence. Betake thee to thy home, 
sad outcast from thy Maker's love. 

The feith of the Syropbenician idolatress gave 
way to no such suggestions of despair. It required, 
indeed, the sagacity of a lively faith, to discern that 
an absolute refusal of her prayer was not contained 
in our Lord's discouraging declaration. In that 
godly sagacity she was not deficient. ** He is not 
sent/' — Is He, then, sent upon an errand, with pre- 
cise instructions for the fulfilment of his business, 
winch He is not at liberty to exceed ? No ; He 
comes with the full powers of a Son. Wise, no doubt, 
and just, as the decree that salvation shall be of 
the Jews — that the general blessing shall take its 
beginning in the family of Abraham. Be it that, 
by disclosing the great scheme of mercy to the 
chosen people. He fulfils the whole of his engage- 
ment, yet though He is sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, no restriction is laid upon 
Him not to receive his sheep of any other fold, if 
any such resort to Him. 

Supported by this confidence, she followed our 
Lord into the house where He took up his abode. 
There gdie fell prostrate at his feet, crying, " Lord 
help me." 

Oh, faithful daughter of an unbelieving race, 
great is the example which the afflicted have in 
thee of an unshaken confidence in that mercy which 
ordereth all things for the good of them that fear 
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God ! Thy prayer is heard ; hdip shall be ^ven 
thee, but thy &ith must yet endure a ferl^er trisL 

Stifling the emotions of his pity, and dissembHng 
his merciful intentions, He answers the suppliant 
as if He were upon principle disinclined to grant 
her request, lest a miracle wrought in her favour 
should be inconsistent with the distinction due to 
the chosen family : '^ It is not meet," He said, " to 
take the children's bread, and cast it to dogs." 

Terrible distinction ! the Israelites, children — the 
Gentiles, dogs. The words, perhaps, in the sense 
which they bore in the mind of the speaker, were 
rather descriptive of the different situations of Ihe 
Jews and the Gentiles at that time, with respect to 
the degrees of religious knowledge they had for 
many ages severally enjoyed, than of the different 
rank they held in God's favour. 

The benefit of the whole world was ultimately 
intended in the selection of the Jewish people. At 
the time of the call of Abraham, the degeneracy of 
mankind was come to that degree, that the true reli- 
gion could nowhere be preserved otherwise than by 
miracle. 

Miracle — perpetual miracle — was not the proper 
expedient for its general preservation ; because it 
must strike the human mind with too much force, to 
be consistent with the freedom of a moral agent. A 
single family, therefore, was selected, in which the 
truth might be preserved in a way that, generaUy^ 
was ineligible. 
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The family which, for the general good, was chosen 
to be the immediate object of this miraculous dis-^ 
cipline, enjoyed no small privilege — they enjoyed 
the light of revelation. It was for this advantage, 
which the one enjoyed, and the others were allowed 
to want, that they might feel at length the dismal 
consequences of their falling away from the service 
of their Maker, that they are called, collectively — the 
Jews, children, and the Gentiles, dogs. 

The Jew, indeed, who duly improved under the 
light which he enjoyed, became, in another sense, 
the child of God, as personally the object of his 
favour; and the Gentile, who, shutting his eyes 
to the light of nature, gave himself up to work 
iniquity, became, in another sense, a dog, as, per- 
sonally, the object of God's aversion; and it is ever 
to be remembered, that, in this worst sense, the 
greater part of the Gentile world were dogs, and 
lived in enmity with God. But still no Jew was, 
individually, a child, nor any Gentile, individually, 
a dog, as a Jew or Gentile, but as a good or a bad 
man, or certain qualities, morally good or evil, were 
included in the notion of a Jew or a Gentile. 

But how great was that faith which, when the 
great mystery was not yet disclosed, when God's 
secret purpose of a general redemption had not yet 
been opened, was not startled at the sound of this 
dreadful distinction — the Israelites, children, the 
Gentiles, dogs. How great was the faith which was 
displayed in the humility and in the firmness of the 
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woman's reply — ** Truth, Lord ; yet the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their master's table." 

First, observe her humility — her submission to 
the decrees of unerring wisdom and justice. She 
admits the distinction, so unfavourable as it might 
seem to her own expectations, so mortifying as it 
unquestionably was to her pride. She admits, not 
only the reality, but the propriety, of the distinction. 
She presumes not to question the justice of it. She 
takes it for granted that a distinction which pro- 
ceeded from Him must be founded in wisdom, jus- 
tice, and benevolence ; that, however concealed the 
end of it might be, it must be, in some way, con- 
ducive to the public good ; that it ought, therefore, 
to be submitted to with cheerfulness, even by those 
on whose side the disadvantage for the present lay. 
Would to God that men would imitate the humi- 
lity of this pious Canaanite, that they would consider 
the scanty measure of the human intellect, rest 
satisfied in the general belief of the Divine goodness 
and wisdom, and wait for the event of things to 
clear up the things hard to be understood, in the 
present constitution of the moral world, as in the 
Bible. 

We have seen the humility of the Syrophenician ; 
let us next consider her firmness. 

Hitherto she had prayed; she ventures now to 
argue. The principles of her argument are very 
extraordinary. She argues from God's general 
care of the world against the appearance of neglect 

N 
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in particular instauces. This expostulation of the 
Syrophenician woman with our Lord hath no parallel 
in the whole compass of the sacred history, except 
it be in Abraham's pleadings with the Almighty, 
upon the case of righteous men involved in national 
calamity. 

" It is true," she said, " O Lord, I am not thy 
child ; but I bear a certain relation, though no high 
one, in the family cf the Universal Lord. I mur- 
mur not at the preference shown to the dearer and 
the worthier children. Give me but my portion of 
the crumbs that fall from their table.'' 

Oh, rare example in a heathen of resignation to 
the will of God — of complacency and satisfaction in 
the general arrangements of his Providence, which 
he is the best Christian who best imitates. 

We have yet another circumstance to remark in 
our Syrophenician's faith, which is less, indeed, a 
part of its merit than of the blessing which attended 
it ; but it is extraordinary, and deserves notice. I 
speak of the quick discernment and penetration 
which she discovers on religious subjects, and that^ 
too, upon certain points upon which, even now, in 
the full sunshine of the Gospel, it is easy for the 
unwary to go wrong in, and at that time it was hardly 
to be expected that the wisest should form a right 
judgment Surely, with truth, the prophet said, 
" The secret of the Lord is among them that fear 
Him." 

Whence, but from that secret illumination, which 
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is the blessing of the pure in heart in every age and 
every cUme, could this daughter of Canaan have 
drawn her information, that, among the various 
benefits which the Redeemer came to bestow, the 
mercy which she solicited was but of a secondary 
value, but a fragment of the Bridegroom's supper ? 

We have now traced the motives of our Lord's 
unusual, but merciful, austerity, in the reception of 

s suppliant. What wonder that so bright an ex- 
ample of an active &ith was put to a trial which 
might render it conspicuous ! What wonder, when 
this £sdth was tried to the uttermost, that our mer- 
ciful Lord should crown it with a peculiar blessing : 
** O, woman ! great is thy faith : Be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt ! " 

The manner in which this favour was conferred 
was rendered a blessing to the whole church, inas- 
much as it was the seal of the merit of righteous- 
ness of faith, not of faith separable fromgood works, 
but of that faith which is the root of every good 
work— of that faith which consists in a trust in God 
and a reliance on his mercy, founded on a just 
sense of his perfection. 
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CHRIST'S COMING TO JUDGMENT. 
" For the coming of the Lord draweth nigh/* — Jas. v. 8. 

AS I conceive the right understanding of this 
phrase to be of no small importance, seeing the 
hopes of the righteous and the fears of the wicked 
rest chiefly on the explicit promises of our Saviour's 
coming, it is my present intention to bring the sub- 
ject under our serious consideration. 

The will of God is, that all men should be saved ; 
and to that end it is his will that all men, that 
is, all descriptions of men, great and small, rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, should come to the 
knowledge of the truth. It is God's will that all 
men should be brought to a just understanding of 
the deliverance Christ hath wrought for us, to a 
full perception of the magnitude of our hopes in 
Him, and of the certainty of the evidence on which 
those hopes are founded; but these things never are 
to be understood by a 5%A< knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture. Every sentence in the Bible is from God, and 
every man is interested in the meaning of it. The 
teacher, therefore, is to explain, and the disciple to 
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hear with attention and read with diligence ; and 
much might be the fruit of the blessing of God on 
their united exertion. 

When our Lord first acquainted his disciples with 
the suffering that awaited Him, the marks of horror 
and aversion with which they (who had expected 
He would reign as a King upon earth) received the 
intelligence led Him to enforce upon them the ne- 
cessity of self-denial, as the means appointed by Pro- 
vidence for the attainment of future happiness and 
glory. " If any one/' says our Lord, " would come 
after Me, let him take up his cross and follow Me." 

To encourage them to the fulfilment of this pre- 
cept, which, afflictive as it may seem for the present, 
is yet no other than man's interest to pursue. He 
reminds his hearers of the infinite disproportion be- 
tween time and eternity, and assures them of the 
certainty of a day of retribution, when the Son of 
Man should come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels, and reward every man according to 
his works. 

On them, who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, have sought for life and immortality, on 
them He shall bestow glory and happiness, honour 
and praise ; but shame and rebuke, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil. 

The purpose of this discourse was to teach a just 
contempt^ both of the enjoyments and of the suffer- 
ings of the present time, from the consideration of 
the better enjoyments, and of the heavier sufferings 
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of the life to come, and to impress hh audience ^ith 
a sense of the magnitude of those evils, the sharp- 
ness of those pains, which none but the ungodly 
shall ever feel, and from which none of the ungodly 
shall ever escape ; for the Scripture is not more fall 
of assertions of God's forbearance and mercy to- 
wards the penitent^ than threatenings of wrath 
upon the impenitent The wicked are to go into 
outer darkness where is to be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth; they are to depart into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the Devil and his angels, where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched; where 
they shall drink of the wrath of God, poured out 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation. 

It is amazing that a danger, so stroii^ly set forth, 
should be disregarded ; and this is the more amazing, 
when we take a view of the particular casts of cha- 
racter among which this disregard is most com- 
monly found. 

They may be reduced into three classes, accord- 
ing to the three different passions by which they are 
each overcome — ambition, avarice, and sensuality. 
Personal consequence is the object of the first class, 
wealth of the second, and pleasure of the third. 

Surely, it might be expected that the seeker after 
personal consequence would by that very aim be 
restrained from the desperate folly of sacrificing an 
un&ding crown for that glory that must shortly 
pass away ! 

Again, the avaricious man is generally a character 
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of wonderful discretion. It i^ight be expected that 
he would be exact to count ^is gains, and would be 
the last to barter possessions which he might hold 
for ever for a wealth that shall be taken frbm him, 
and shall not profit him in the day of wrath 1 

Then for those servants of sin, the effeminate sons 
of sensual pleasure — iiiese are a feeble timid race- 
it might be expected that these, of all men, would 
want firmness to brave the danger ; yet so it is, 
the ambitious pursues a conduct that must end in 
shame; the miser, to be rich now, makes himself 
poor for ever ; and the delicate, timid voluptuary 
shrinks not at the thought of endless burnings ! 

These things could not be, but for one of these 
two reasons, either that there is some incredulity in 
men, an evil heart of unbelief, or that men's imagi- 
nations set the danger at a prodigious distance; and, 
perhaps, the distance at which the imagination sets 
the prospect of future punishment may have more 
general influence in diminishing the effect of God's 
merciful warnings than any doubts as to the cer- 
tainty, intensity or duration of the sufferings of the 
"wicked. 

The Spirit of God means to awaken us from this 
delusion, when He tells us by the apostles and holy 
men of old, that the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh ! He means by these declarations to remind 
every man that his own particular doom is near; 
for whatever may be the season appointed in the 
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secret counsels of God for that great and terrible 
day, when the heavens and the earth shall flee 
from the face of Him who sitteth on the throne, 
and their place shall be no more found — whatever 
may be the destined time of this public catastrophe, 
— the end of the world, with respect to every in- 
dividual, takes place at the conclusion of his own 
life. 

In the grave there will be no repentance ; there 
no virtues can be acquired, no evil characters thrown 
off. With that character, whether of virtue or of 
vice, with which a man leaves the world, with that 
he must appear before the judgment seat of Christ. 
In that moment, therefore, in which his present life 
ends, every man's future condition becomes un- 
alterably determined. 

In this sense, to every one that standeth here, the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh ; the Judge is at 
the door ; let us watch, therefore, and pray — watch 
over ourselves and pray for the succours of God's 
grace — that we may be able to stand before the Son 
of Man. 

Nor shall vigilance and prayer be unavailing. 
On the hardened and perverse, on those who mock 
at God's threatenings and reject his promises, on 
these only the severity of his wrath will fall. 

But for those who lay these warnings seriously to 
heart, who dread the pollution of the world, and flee 
from sin as from a serpent, who fear God's displea- 
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sure more than death, and seek his favour more 
than life, these are the objects of the Father's 
mercy, of the Redeemer's love. For these He has 
died, for these He pleads ; these He supports and 
strengthens by his Spirit ; these He shall lead with 
him triumphant to the mansions of glory, when sin 
and death shall be cast into the lake of fire. 
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SERMON XXVIIl. 

CONCEALMENT OF SIN NO SECURITY TO THE 

SINNER 

* Be sore your sin will find you out." — Numb. xxiL 23. 

OF all the ways to be taken, for the prevention 
of that great plague of mankind, sin, there is 
none so rational and effectual, as to sileace and 
baffle those motives by which men are induced to 
venture upon it Among all such motives, the 
heart of man seems chiefly to be overpowered and 
prevailed upon by two, namely, secresy in commit- 
ting sin, and, consequently, escaping punishment 
for it. 

Accordingly, Moses, in this chapter, having to 
deal with a company of men suspected guilty of a 
base and fraudulent design, though couched under 
a very fair pretence, he endeavoured to dash it in 
its very conception by particularly applying him- 
self to encounter those secret arguments which he 
knew were the most likely to encourage them in it ; 
and this he does very briefly, but decidedly, by 
assuring them that, however covertly or artfully 
they might carry on their dark projects, yet infalli- 
bly their sin should find them out. 
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The occasion of the words of the text I have 
thus shown ; but the design of them I shall consider 
more fully, being manifestly of universal import- 
ance, as reaching the case of all sinners in the 
world, on their first entrance into any sinful act or 
course. 

God has affixed two great evils to every sin, in 
opposition to the pleasure and profit of it, namely, 
shame and pain. He has, by an eternal and most 
righteous decree^ made these two the inseparable 
effects of sin. They are the wages assigned to it 
by the laws of heaven, so that whosoever commits it, 
X)ught to account shame and punishment to belong 
to him as his rightful inheritance; for it is God 
who has joined them together by an irrevocable 
sentence, and it is not in the power or art of man 
to put them asunder. 

And now, as God has made these two evils the 
sure consequences of sin, so there is nothing which 
the nature of man does so peculiarly dread and 
abhor as these^ they being indeed the most directly 
and absolutely destructive of all its enjoyments, 
shame being properly the torment of the soul, as 
pain is of the body. 

Now, no man is so far able to conquer fear as to 
bid defiance to these evils, which his strongest rea* 
sonings assure him to be insupportable ; so that his 
fears must be, some way or other, first unshackled 
from a belief of these ills, before the practice of sin 
can be his deliberate choice, and, consequently, the 
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heart must prevaricate and shift off these persua- 
sions the best it can, in order to free itself a passage 
to sin ; and this it can by no other means effect but 
by promising itself secresy in committing sin and 
escape after it. 

Let but the wilful sinner persuade himself that 
he shall neither be discovered nor punished, and 
immediately the reins lie loose upon all his appe- 
tites^ and they are free to run their full career in 
any enormity soever. 

Upon what grounds the sinner persuades himself 
he shall be able j;o carry off his sins, without either 
discovery or punishment, we will next consider* 
No doubt, weak and shallow grounds enough we 
shall find them all, and such as could never induce 
any man to enter into sin, did his own love to it 
not persuade him the most forcibly ; " because,*' 
says the wise man, '* sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily ; therefore, the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil ;" and, he 
adds, ** these things hast thou done, and I kept 
silence, and thou thoughtest wickedly that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself." 

God's silence, it seems, passes with such for his 
consent, and makes him conclude that his sin will 
never find him out, and resolve upon a more auda- 
cious progress in it. 

A second ground upon which men are apt to 
persuade themselves that they shall escape the 
stroke of Divine justice, is their observing the great 
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and flourishing state of the wicked, as saith the 
Psalmist, " These prosper in the world, and these 
have riches in possession, neither are they plagued 
like other men ;" but did we choose to look beyond 
this world, we should also learn of the Psalmist 
that *^ such come to a fearful end." 

The last ground I shall mention of men's promis- 
ing themselves security from the punishment of 
their sins, is a strong presumption that they shall 
be able to repent and make their peace with God 
when they please ; so that they may enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin, and yet obtain the benefits of repent- 
ance. But how false a hope is this ! for God grant- 
eth repentance only to such as desire to eschew 
evil and do good, not to such as would continue in 
sin as long as they can, and repent when they can 
sin no longer. 

And now let us observe the various ways in which 
men's confidence, as to the concealment of premedi- 
tated and determined guilt, comes certainly to bef 
defeated. As, first, the very confidence of secresy is 
a direct and natural cause of the sinner's discovery. 
Secondly, there is sometimes a strange providential 
concurrence of unusual accidents, for the bringing 
to light great villanies. Thirdly, God sometimes 
makes one great sin a means to detect another. 
Again, He sometimes lets loose the sinner's consci- 
ence upon him, so that he finds no rest till he has 
confessed his sin ; and, lastly, God sometimes smites 
him by some immediate judgment from heaven. 
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These, then, are some of the chief ways by which 
God finds out the sinner, in this life. But what 
now, if none of all these should reach his case, but 
that he carries his crimes all his life closely, and 
ends that quietly, and, perhaps, in the eyes of the 
world, honourably too ? 

Why, yet for all this the man has not escaped ; 
but his guilt still haunts and follows him into the 
other world, where it must find him out. So what 
advantage of hcmour, pleasure, or profit, can he 
promise to himself, which may be weighed in the 
balance against that infinite weight of reproach 
with which it will certainly overwhelm him at that 
day? 

How poor a thin^ secresy is, to corrupt a reason- 
able man's behaviour, has been sufficiently declared 
already, when, notwithstandiqg the night and dark- 
ness which sinners so much trust to, the windows of 
heaven are still open over their heads ! And what 
should the consideration of all this do, but remind 
us every minute of our lives, so to behave ourselves, 
as under the eye of that God who sees in secret and 
will reward us openly, and teach us to pray to Him 
to keep us from presumptuous sins, lest they get 
the dominion over us ; so shall we be undefiled and 
innocent from the great offence ? 
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SERMON XXIX. 

OF THE LOVE OF GOD. 

*' Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 

all thy heart.'*— Matt. zxii. 87. 

WHICH is the great commandment V was the 
question in answer whereunto our Saviour 
returns this text, and that with the chiefest reason ; 
for that of necessity the love of God is the highest 
duty we owe unto Him, the great duty, indeed, as 
signifying and comprising in a manner all other 
duties of piety, as that which is the sum, the soul, 
the spring of all duty. 

It cannot, surely, proceed altogether from a 
wretched baseness of disposition, that we are so 
cold and indifferent in our affection towards God, 
or are sometimes so averse from loving Him ; it 
must rather, in some part, come from our not ob- 
serving carefully, not frequently calling to mind, 
not earnestly considering, what Grod hath done for 
us, how exceedingly we stand obliged to his good- 
ness ; from our following that untoward generation 
of men, who were not, it is said, mindful of the 
wonders God did among them ; rather, I say, fol- 
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lowing such careless and heartless people, than 
imitating that excellent man, who '^ constantly did 
set God's loving-kindness before his eyes." It is 
not for want of the like obligation, but for want of 
the same honest consideration, that we do not the 
like. 

If we truly think, concerning God's wisdom, that 
his counsels are always thoroughly good, and that 
we are obliged, both by duty and interest, to follow 
them, although exceeding the reach of our finite 
understanding, or contrary to the suggestions of 
our wayward fancy ; concerning his power, that 
it will certainly interpose itself, to the hindrance of 
our bad projects, that it will be in yain to contest 
therewith, that we must submit unto, or shall be 
crushed by, his hand ; concerning his goodness, 
that, as He is infinitely good and benign, so is He 
also perfectly holy and pure ; as He wisheth us all 
good, and is ready to promote it, so He detesteth 
our sins, nor will suffer us to do Himself, ourselves, 
and our neighbour any wrong ; as most bountiful 
in dispensing his favours, so not prodigal of them, 
or apt to cast them away upon such as little value 
them ; as a faithful rewarder of all true virtue and 
piety, so a severe chastiser of all iniquity and pro- 
faneness ; as full of mercy and pity towards those 
who are sensible of their unworthiness, and peni- 
tent for their faults, so an implacable Avenger of 
obstinate wickedness ; in short, as a true Friend 
to us, if we be not wilful enemies to Him , and 
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desirous of our welfare, if we do not perversely 
reader ourselves incapable thereof; jealous of his 
own honour, resolute to maintain his just authority, 
careful to uphold the interests of truth, and to show 
the distinction He makes between good and evil; 
if we have such opinions of God, according to what 
his word and his doings represent Him to us, how 
can we otherwise than bear a most high respect, a 
very great affection, unto Him ? 

They who are wise, and will observe these things, 
they, as the Psalmist says, " Shall understand the 
loving-kindness of the Lord," understand it practi- 
cally, so as to be duly affected thereby ; but especi- 
ally the study and contemplation of those higher 
and rarer proceedings of God, in managing his 
gracious design of our redemption from sin and 
misery, wherein a wisdom so unsearchable, and a 
goodness so astonishing, declare themselves, as are 
most proper and effectual means of creating Divine 
love in us ; if the thought of God's eternal care for 
our welfare, of Christ descending to the lowest con- 
dition for our sake ; of his willingly undertaking 
and patiently undergoing all kinds of inconveni- 
ence, of disgrace, of bitter pain and sorrow, for us ; 
of his freely offering us mercy and earnestly wooing 
us to receive it, even when offenders, when enemies, 
when rebels against Him ; of his bearing with ex- 
ceeding patience all our neglects of Him, all our 
injuries towards Him ; of his preparing a treasure 
of perfect and endless bliss, and using all means 

o 
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possible to bring us UBto the possession thereof ; if, 
I say, those wonderiiil strains of goodness do not 
sensibly afiect us, what can do it 1 

But, besides looki&g at God's general and public 
beneficence, there is, I suppose, scarcely any man who 
may not, if He be not very stupid or regardless, 
have observed even some particular testimonies and 
explosions of Divine goodness, dispensed unto him- 
self by God's hand, apt to convince him of God's 
especial providence to him ; both in relation to his 
temporal and his spiritual state, in preserving him 
from mischief, in opportune relief, when he was 
pressed with want or surprised by danger, in di- 
recting him to good, or diverting him from evil. 

Every man s experience will inform him that he 
hath received many such benefits from a hand, in- 
visible, indeed^ to sense, yet easily to be known, if 
he attend to the circumstances wherein, and to the 
seasons when, they come. Since, then, no man, in 
all likelihood, hath not some occasion of God's 
especial fieivour and kindness (and God being al- 
ways so ready to afford them, that we may reason- 
ably presume every man doth sometimes receive 
them), and is thereby obliged to return a grate- 
ful affection unto Him, not only as to a common 
Benefactor, but as to his particular Friend and 
patron. 

In any case, there is certainly none of us who 
may not perceive himself indebted to God's patience 
in forbearing to punish him, and to his mercy in 
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passing over innumerable offences committed against 
Him. On whom have not the riches of Divine grace 
attended, in order to his repentance? Who hath 
not been in so great degree ungrateful, unfruitful, 
and unprofitable, that he hath not abundant reason 
to acknowledge God's especial grace in bearing with 
him? 

Now, then, God having, by many real evidences, 
declared such particular affection towards us, can 
we do otherwise than say to ourselves, " Let us 
therefore love God, because God first loved us ?" 

But all the foregoing Considerations, though 
Becessary to incline us to seek to love God, will 
not yet wholly avail to impress that love upon our 
hearts, our hearts being " deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked,'* and clogged and tempted 
by evil inclinations. This holy feeling can alone 
proceed from Him who is love, from the Father of 
lights, and the Giver of all good gifts ; let us, there- 
fore, apply in earnest prayer to Him, that He would, 
by his grace, work it in us ; " for the love of God," 
as St. Paul expressly teaches us, " is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit given unto us ; " 
giverij but that not without asking, without seek- 
ing. A gift so precious, God, we may be assured, 
will not bestow on them who do not care to beseech 
Him for it. 

He hath made this condition, if we ask^ we shall 
receive ; and hath expressly promised that He will 
give his Spirit (that is, his Spirit of love) to them 
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who ask it. We may be, therefore, sure of per- 
forming the condition truly, to obtain it, and as 
sure, neglecting that, we deserve to go without. 

Prayer, then, is a needful means, and yery profit- 
able to us ; as, in the performance of this duty, 
St. James assures us that, as we draw near to God, 
so will He draw near to us. God hath, indeed, 
engaged Himself, by promise, that patient and 
constant devotion shall never want good success. 
" The Lord is good unto them that wait for Him, 
to the soul that seeketh Him ! " " They that wait 
upon the Lord, shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.'' 
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** For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

Matt. vi. 21. 



AS man is naturally a creature of great want 
and weakness, so he does as naturally carry a 
most intimate and inseparable sense of that want 
and weakness about him ; and, because a state of 
want must needs be also a state of weakness, there 
is nothing which nature puts a man with so much 
force and earnestness upon, as to attempt a supply 
and relief of those wants which so press upon him. 

Insomuch as the whole course of man's actings, 
from first to last, proceed in this manner — First, 
that every action which he does is in order to his 
compassing or obtaining some good thereof; se- 
condly, that he endeavours to compass or obtain 
this good, because he desires it ; and, thirdly, that 
he desires it, because he wants it, or, at least, thinks 
that he does so. 

The first spring, then, which sets all the wheels 
of the soul going, is a man's belief of some good 
wanting to complete the happiness of his condition. 
And the truth is, this restlessness of desire, im- 
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planted in the mind of man, is the great engine by 
which God would draw it to Himself ; and if men 
would be so far true to themselves, and to the most 
ruling principles of their nature, as to fix their de- 
sires upon something which would fiiUy satisfy 
them, it were impossible but in the issue they 
should terminate in God. 

But that which makes this great principle so un- 
productive of any true happiness to man, is that he 
will suffer it to turn aside after false, or, at best, 
passing satisfactions ; so that by this means there 
is a continual restless circulation from one empty 
thing to another. The soul, in this case, being 
just like a sick man, still altering his position, in 
order to obtain ease, though when he has tried all, 
he finds no more in one than another ; a certain 
proof that the soul itself, in the present state of 
nature, is in a most deplorably sick and disordered 
condition. 

The thing now to be considered by us is, that 
which is expressly declared in the text, namely, 
that in whatsoever a man places his treasure, or his 
chief good, in that he places his heart also ; for the 
heart is the source of diligence, and sets both head 
and hands, and everything else, on work. ^Nothing 
has so strong and fast a hold upon the nature and 
mind of man as that which delights it; for whatsoever 
a man delights to do by his good will, he would be 
always doing; for, so far as anything pleases the 
heart, it commands it, and the command is abso- 
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lute, and the obedience cheerful ; and, therefore, 
since it is undeniably evident that a man will place 
hh heart upon that which he makes his treasure, it 
follows, that he cannot, without extreme folly, make 
anything his treasure which can neither be pre- 
served or secured, as it is certain that nothing in 
this world can. 

This, I say, is the sum and force of our Saviour's 
argument ; in considering which, we may observe 
that there are two things which offer themselves to 
mankind as rivals for their affections, namely, God 
and the world, the things of the present life and of 
the future. And the whole strength of our Sa- 
viours discourse bears upon this supposition, that it 
is impossible for a man to fix his heart upon both. 

No man can have two chief goods ; it is, indeed, 
more impossible than to ^erve two masters, and, 
therefore, let not men mock and deceive themselves, 
by thinking to compass heaven with one hand and 
earth with the other, and so to reign as princes 
in both ; for the wisdom ci God has decreed it 
otherwise, and jud^d one world enough for one 
man, though it gives him his choice of two. Let 
us, then, see which of these two bids the highest for 
this great prize, the heart of man ; and, since there 
are but these two, there cannot be a better way of 
proving that the heart belongs to God than by 
showing the absurdity of placing it upon the world. 

If we consider the world in itself, we shall find 
the most valued enjoyments of it embittered by 
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these two qualifications : first, that they are periilh- 
ing ; and, secondly, that they are out of our power, 
and so, upon both accounts, utterly unable to make 
men happy, and, consequently, unworthy to take 
possession of their hearts. 

The perishing state of all worldly enjoyments is 
so evident to common sense and experience, that no 
man in his right wits can really doubt of it ; and 
yet so universally contradicted by men's practice, 
that scarcely any man seems to believe it; no, 
though the Spirit of God in Scripture is as full in 
the character it gives of these things as experience 
itself can be; sometimes expressing them by fa- 
shions, which we know are always changing, and 
sometimes by shadows, which no man can take any 
hold of, and sometimes by dreams, which are all 
mockery and delusion; thus degrading the most 
admired grandeurs of the world, from realities to 
bare appearances, and from appearances to mere 
nothings. 

But now, on the other side, the enjoyments of 
heaven, and the treasures proposed to us by our 
Saviour, are perfect in their nature, and endless in 
their duration ; they are still full, fresh, and entire, 
like the stars above, which shine with the same 
brightness, and move with the same unwearied 
motion as at the first day of their creation. Nay, 
the joys of heaven shall abide, when these lights of 
heaven shall be put out. The righteous shall then 
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appear in their full glory^ and enjoy one perpetual 
and everlasting day. 

Now, a man's religion is all the claim he has to 
the happiness of another world ; but can we think 
it possible for a man to place his greatest happiness 
there where he does not place his strongest affec- 
tion ? and how little is the other world in most 
men's thoughts, though yet they pretend it to be the 
grand object of their desire ! But why should men, 
in their greatest concern, be so &lse to those con- 
stant observations they make of themselves in other 
matters ; for, let any man consult, and ask his own 
heart, whether, having once fixed his love upon any- 
thing, his thoughts are not always running after it ; 
for a man to love earnestly, and not to think almost 
continually of what he loves, is as impossible as for 
him to live and not breathe. 

But the lives of men are sad proofs how few they 
are who come up to these terms. Men may, indeed, 
now and then bestow some scattering thoughts upon 
their souls and their future estate, provided they be 
at fiill leisure from their business and their sports ; 
and if at any time they should be so, this could 
amount to no more than their being religious when 
they have nothing else to do. All which, and a 
great deal more, is far short of making religion a 
man's chief object ; and this men know well enough, 
when they are to deal in matters of this world, in 
which no pains shall be thought too great, nothing 
too hard to be done or suffered, to attain an end. 
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The reason of all this is, because the mskn is in 
earnest in what he does, and, accordingly, acts as 
one who is so. Whereas, in men's spiritual affairs, 
look all the world over, and you shall every day see 
that the sins which wound, and waste, and make 
havoc of the conscience, which divide and cut it off 
from God, are committed easily, and passed over 
lightly, and owned unblushingly ; nor does almost 
any one think ];iimself so injured, even by great 
guilt, as to need an immediate repentance, and a 
present sueing for mercy at the throne of grace. 

And yet, if a man dies, as to his temporal condi- 
tion, poor and wretched, he is not at all the worse ; 
but if he goes out of the world unreconciled to God, 
it had been good for him that he had never come 
into it. 

God has promised and engaged to mankind, that 
whosoever shall faithfully and constantly persevere 
in the duties of a pious Christian life, shall obtain 
an eternal crown of glory, and an inheritance that 
fadeth not away ; and we may with great boldness 
venture to affirm, that if men would be at half the 
pains to provide themselves with treasures in heaven 
which they are generally at to get pleasure or profit 
here on earth, t were impossible for any man to 
fail. When we come to earthly matteife, we act, 
when to heavenly, we only discourse : heaven has 
our tongue and talk, but the earth our whole man 
besides. 

Nevertheless, let men rest assured of this, that 
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God has so ordered the great business of their eter- 
nal happiness, that their affections must still be the 
forerunners of their persons, the constant messen- 
gers appointed by God to go and take possession of 
those glorious mansions for them ; and, consequently, 
that man shall never come to heaven who has not 
sent his heart thither before him, for where this 
leads the way, the other will be sure to follow. 

How high is reason, and how strong is love! 
Surely, God never gave the soul two such wings, 
that we might creep upon the ground, and place 
our heart and our foot upon the same level 1 He 
sent man into the world that^ upon a full experience 
of its woeful vanity, he might find cause, in all hi^ 
thoughts and desires, to return, and fiy back to his 
Maker, like the dove to the ark, when she could 
find no rest elsewhere. 
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MAN'S WILL OPPOSED TO GOD'S. 

" Nevertheless, let not my will, but thine be done." — 

Luke xxii. 42. 

THE great dispute, carried on with such earnest- 
ness between God and man, is this, whose will 
shall take place — ^his or ours. 

Almighty God, by whose constant protection and 
great mercy we subsist, doth claim to Himself the 
authority of regulating our practice anddisposingour 
fortunes ; but we desire to be our own masters, not 
willingly admitting any law, not patiently submitting 
to any condition, which doth not suit our fancy or 
pleasure. 

Wherefore, in overcoming our will the stress 
lieth. Herein, as the chief worth, so the main dif- 
ficulty, of religious practice consisteth in bringing 
our proud hearts to stoop, so as to surrender and 
resign our wills to the just, the wise, the gracious 
will of our God, prescribing our duty and assigning 
our lot unto us. We may accuse our nature, but 
it is our pleasure ; we may pretend weakness, but 
it is wilfulness, which is the real cause of our ini- 
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qaities ; for, by God's help (which is never wanting 
to those who seriously desire it), we may be as good 
as we please, if we can please to be good. 

There is nothing within us which can resist, if 
our wills do yield themselves up to duty ; even half 
the resolution with which we pursue vanity and sin 
would serve to engage us in the cause of virtue. 
Our will, indeed, which of all things is most our 
own, and the most proper sacrifice we can offer ; 
which, therefore, God doth chiefly desire, doth 
most highly prize, doth most kindly accept from 
us. 

Seeing, then, our duty chiefly moveth upon this 
hinge, the free submission and resignation of our 
will to the will of God, it is this practice which 
our Lord did especially set before us, not only in 
the constant tenor of his life, but more particularly 
in that great trial which occasioned these wordss 
wherein, renouncing his own will. He did express 
entire submission to God's will. 

It was prophesied of Him, ^* Lo, I come to do 
thy will, O God ;" and, if we trace the footsteps of 
his life, from the sordid manger to the bloody 
cross, we shall hardly mark anything to have be- 
fallen Him apt to satisfy the will of nature. 

Nature liketh respect and loatheth contempt; 
but He was bom of mean parentage and in a most 
homely condition. Nature doth seek the good opi- 
nion and good will of men, especially when due in 
return for great kindness, nor doth anything more 
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grieve and -displease than abuse of goodness; but 
those whom Jesus had instructed, fed, and cured of 
diseases, were ready to clamour and commit out- 
rage against Him. Nature loveth plentiful accom- 
modations and abhorreth to be pinched with any 
want ; but to Him was extreme poverty appointed. 
He had not so much as a house, where to lay his 
head ; He was, saith St. Paul, :" a beggar for us/* 
Nature delighteth in quiet and liberty; but He 
spent his days in continual labour, in restless travel, 
going about and doing good. In short, natural will 
seeketh pleasure and shunneth pain, but what plea- 
sure did He taste, what did He not suffer ? Despe- 
rately slandered, insolently mocked, styled a king 
and treated as a slave, spit upon, buffetted, scourged, 
given gali and vinegar to quench his thirst, crowned 
with thorns and nailed to a cross, such was the 
portion allotted to Him, which He did accept from 
God's hand, with ail patient submission, with per- 
fect contentedness, never repining at it, never com- 
plaining of it, never flinching from it, or fainting 
under it, but proceeding on in performance of all 
his duty, and prosecution of his great designs, with 
undaunted courage and unwearied industry. 

Such, in general, was the case of our Lord ; but 
there was something beyond all this, occurring to 
Him which drew from Him the words of the text ; 
unknown sufferings, " Behold and see, if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow which is done unto 
Me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted Me, in the 
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day of his fierce anger." His fierce anger s^inst 
the sins of the whole world, the burden of which 
our Lord then bore. No wonder He should cry, 
" Father, if Thou wilt, let this cup pass from Me." 
Words teaching us that we should receive God's 
chastisements neither with scorn nor suUenness, but 
with a meek contrition of soul ; that we should en- 
tirely depend on God's pleasure for support under 
them or a releasement from them. 

Such, then, in his life, and such at his death, 
being the practice of our Lord, we, following his 
example, should readily undertake whatever God 
appointeth unto us ; we vigorously should perform 
whatever God enjoineth ; we gladly should accept 
whatever God offereth ; we patiently should under- 
go whatever God inflicteth, how cross any duty or 
dispensation may prove to our inclination. 

But, further to enforce these duties, let us con- 
sider, first, what the will is, and, secondly, who the 
Wilier is to whom we must submit. " The will of 
God,*' saith St. Paul, " is your sanctification." 

What is that but that the faculties of our soul 
should be restored to their original integrity and 
vigour, that we should be delivered from those evil 
passions and corrupt desires which create in us a 
hell of misery and vexation, which dishonour our 
nature, deform our soul, and rack our conscience; 
that we should eschew those practices which never 
go without a train of woeful mischiefs and sorrows ; 
in short, that we should be good, in order to be 
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happy, for that virtue is the only way whereby we 
may become friends of God, fit to converse with 
angels and capable of the enjoyment of happiness. 

Such is God's will ; to such purposes every com- 
mand of Grod, how rough soever it may seem, doth 
tend ; and do we refuse to comply with that good 
will ? do we set against it a will of our own, which, 
slighting the joys of heaven, the unfading glories of 
God's kingdom, doth catch at specious nothings, doth 
pursue mischievous trifles, a shadow of base profit, 
a smoke of vain honour, a flash of sordid pleasure, 
which passeth away like the mirth of fools or the 
cracking of thorns, leaving only blackness and 
bitterness behind it ? 

But, at least, ere we do this, let us consider whose 
will it is that requireth our compliance ; it is the 
will of our Judge, the will of our Redeemer, the 
will of our best Friend, the will of Him who is 
most holy, who is perfectly just, who is infinitely 
wise, who is immensely good; it is the will of 
Him who is uncontrollably powerful, whose will is 
the great law of the world ; who reigneth in heaven, 
the blessed spirits adoring it ; which swayeth in hell 
itself, the cursed fiends trembling at it ; and shall 
we alone presume to murmur or dare to kick against 
it? 

As to his commands, we may lift up ourselves 
against them, we may fight stoutly, we may, in a 
sort, prove conquerors ; but it will be a miserable 
victory, the trophies whereof shall be erected in hell 
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and stand upon the ruins of our happiness; for, 
while we exult over abused grace, we must fall 
under incensed justice ; if God cannot procure his 
will of us in the way of due obedience, He will 
surely execute his will on us in the way of righte- 
ous vengeance. 

He must reign over us ; if not as loyal subjects, to 
our comfort, yet as over stubborn rebels, to our 
confusion ; for this, in that case, will be our doom, 
and the last words God will deign to spend on us, 
'^ Those, mine enemies, which would not I should 
reign over them, bring them hither, and slay them 
before Me." 
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ON SLANDER. 
** He that uttereth slander is a fool." — Prov. x. 18. 

THERE are evil desires common to man, which 
ever do and ever will incline him to this 
offence. 

Eager appetites and violent passions, urging men 
to obtain whatever they seek, wrath and displeasure 
against those who stand in the way of their ac- 
complishing their purposes, envy and jealousy to- 
ward those who happen to succeed better than 
themselves, excessive self-love, unaccountable va- 
nity, are in some degrees natural to all men, and 
ever prompt them to this dealing, as appearing the 
most easy way of satisfying such appetites, of pro- 
moting such designs, of discharging such passions. 

Slander, then, has always been a principal engine 
whereby covetous, envious, ill-natured, and vain 
persons have striven to supplant others, and ad- 
vance themselves. 

Such being the state of things, no discourse may 
seem more needful than that which serveth to check 
this practice ; the which I shall endeavour to do. 
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first, by describing the nature, and, secondly, by 
declaring the folly, of it. 

In explanation of its nature, we may describe 
slander to be the uttering of false speech against 
our neighbour, out of vanity, rashness, ill-nature, 
or bad design; that which is in Holy Scripture 
forbidden and reproved, under the several names 
of bearing false witness, railing, censure, back- 
biting, and taking up reproach. 

Having thus explained the nature of the sin here 
condemned, I will proceed to show the folly of it. 

All sin is foolish, upon many accounts, as result- 
ing from ignorance or vanity, and producing very 
mischievous consequences to ourselves. 

What can be more absurd than to provoke, by 
our actions, sovereign justice and unyielding seve- 
rity ; to oppose Almighty power, and offend im- 
mense goodness ? What can be more desperately 
wild, than to disoblige our best Friend, to forfeit 
his love and favour, and render Him our Enemy 
who is our Lord and Judge^ upon whose mere will 
and disposal all our subsistence, all our welfare, 
does absolutely depend? What greater madness 
can be conceived, than to deprive our minds of all 
true content here, and to separate our souls from 
eternal bliss hereafter ; to gall our conscience now 
with sore remorse, and engage ourselves for ever in 
remediless misery ? 

Such folly doth all sin include, whence, in Scrip- 
ture, goodness and wisdom are terms equivalent. Sin 
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and folly do signify the same thing ; and that slan* 
der is extremely sinfiil, may easily be shown. 

It is the character of the wicked man — " Thou 
givest thy mouth to evil, and thy tongue frameth 
deceit ; thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; 
thou slanderest thy own mother^s son." It is, in- 
deed, the sin that giveth the grand fiend hb name ; 
he is called the " Slanderer," the " Father of lies." 
Highly wicked, surely, must that practice be, 
whereby we grow namesakes to him, resembling 
him in disposition and nature. 

To lie, simply, is a great feult ; but, of all lies, 
those certainly are the worst which proceed from 
malice, or from vanity, or from both, and which 
work mischief ; such as slanderers are. *' A man,'' 
saith the wise man, ^^that beareth false witness 
against his neighbour, is a maulj and a sword and a 
sharp arrow ; " that is, a complicated instrument of 
all mischief. '^ Many," saith another wise man, 
" have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so 
many as by the edge of the tongue." Again ; all 
injiistice is abominable, as tending most directly to 
the disturbance of human life ; which crime, there- 
fore, God doth loathe, and men have reason most 
especially to detest 

And of this the slanderer is deeply guilty. He 
is, indeed, guilty of breaking nearly all the second 
table of commandments respecting his neighbour. 
He doth covet his neighbour's goods ; for it is com- 
monly out of such an irregular desire for his own 
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presumed advantage, to dispossess his neighbour of 
some good and transfer it to himself, that the slan- 
derer uttereth his tale: he is ever a thief and 
robber of his good name, a murderer and assassin 
of his honour. 

Now, Solomon saith, ** A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches;'' and, indeed, the 
chief interests of a man, the success of his affairs, 
his ability to do good, sometimes his life itself, 
depends thereon ; so that whoever doth wrongfully 
snatch it away, doth in real effect generally rob, 
sometimes murder, and always exceedingly wrong, 
his neighbour. Even the slanderer's own judgment 
might tell him so much ; for they who most slight 
another's fame are usually very tender of their 
awn^ and can with no patience endure that others 
should touch it Full, then, of iniquity, full of 
uncharitableness, is this practice, and, consequently, 
full it is of folly. 

The slanderer is a very fool, as bringing many 
great inconveniences and troubles on himself. ** A 
fool's mouth is his destruction, and his lips are the 
snare of his soul ; " and, if any idle speech be dan- 
gerous, then is this more than any; for by no 
means can a man inflame such fierce anger, raise 
so deadly enmity, against himself, and, consequently, 
so endanger his safety, ease, and welfare, as by this 
practice. 

In fine, the slanderer (if he does not by serious 
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and sore repentance retract this habit) doth banish 
himself from heaven. For if ^* none that maketh 
a lie shall enter into the heavenly city," if " with- 
out those mansions of joy every one must eternally 
abide who loveth a lie," if for every idle or vain 
word we must render a strict account, if, as 
St. Paul saith, "no railer or evil speaker shall 
inherit the kingdom of God," then assuredly the 
slanderer, who lieth most injuriously, shall be far 
excluded from happiness. 

Is not he, then, who, to serve any design, or 
please any humour in himself or others, doth, by 
committing this sin, involve himself in all these 
great evils, both here and hereafter, a most despe- 
rate and deplorable fool ? 

One-half of our religion consisteth in the exer- 
cise of charity towards our neighbour ; and, of that 
charity or kindness, much the greater part seemeth 
capable of being exercised in speech, for that com- 
monly hath our neighbour and his concernments 
for its object ; so, then, most of our charity must be 
employed therein, or by it we shall chiefly offend 
against that great duty, together with its com- 
panions, justice and peace. 

Since, then, our faculty of speech was given us, 
as, in the first place, to praise and glorify our Maker, 
so, in the next, to benefit and help our neighbour. 
Employing it, therefore, to the damage, disgrace, 
vexation, or wrong of our brother, in falsehood and 
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perverseness, is an unnatural abuse thereof, and a 
vile ingratitude towards Him th^ gave it us. From 
which, and from all other offences, God in his 
mercy preserve us, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
unto whom for ever, with heart and tongue, let us 
strive to render all glory and praise. 
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ON HONOUR TO GOD. 
•• For them that honour me, I will honour/* — Sam. ii. 80. 

THESE words are in the strictest sense the words 
of God, uttered by God Himself, and may 
thence command from us an especial attention and 
regard* They plainly imply two things — ^a duty re- 
quired of us to honour God, and a reward promised 
to us upon performance of that duty, being honoured 
by God. 

It is natural for us, before we are willing to un- 
dertake any work, to consider the reward or benefit 
resulting from it; and it is necessary, before we can 
perform any duty, to understand the nature thereof; 
and to this, our method of action, I shall suit the 
method of my discourse, first endeavouring to esti- 
mate the reward, then to explain the duty. 

The reward is honour ; a thing, if valued accord- 
ing to the rate it bears in the common market, of 
highest price among all the objects of human de- 
sire ; that which usually bears most sway in the 
hearts, and hath strongest influence upon the lives 
of men ; yea, it often prevails over the love of life 
itself, which men do not only frequently expose to 
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danger, but sometimes devote to certain loss, for its 
sake. 

In such request, of such force, doth honour appear 
to be. If we examine why, we shall find one obvi- 
ous reason ; namely, its great convenience and use-* 
fulness, it being an engine very requisite for the 
accomplishment of any design, at least sweetly and 
smoothly; it procuring us many furtherances in our 
proceedings ; for every one allows a favourable ear 
to his discourse, lends an assisting hand to his 
attempts, grants a ready belief to his testimony, 
whom he esteems and respects. But, beyond all, the 
Holy Scriptures (that most certain standard whereby 
we may examine and determine the true worth of 
things) doth not teach us to slight honour, but, 
rather, in its fit order and just measure, to love and 
prize it ; it, indeed, instructs us to ground it well, it 
enjoins us not to be immoderate in our desires 
thereof, nor to be irregular in the pursuit of it, but 
to seek it calmly* and to purcnase it fairly ; in fine, 
it commands us to use it iipromoting God's honour, 
which distinctions and cautions being provided for, 
honour is represented in Holy Scripture as a thing 
considerably good, which sometimes in duty must 
be regarded. 

Such is the reward propounded to us in itself; 
one, upon various accounts, much valuable, the ob- 
taining of which our text prescribes the certain, the 
only way. Let us, therefore, consider what it is that 
is required of us, or wherein honouring God con- 
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uBts, that we may know when we perform this duty, 
and when we are deficient therein. 

We honour God when we hare such an opinion 
of his power as shall make us to dread his irre- 
sistible hand, shall cause us to despair of prosper- 
ing in bad courses, shall dispose us to confide in 
Him, as able to perform whatever He wills us to 
expect from Him ; such an idea of his wisdom as 
shall keep us from questioning whether that is best 
which God orders ; such an esteem of God, in all 
respects, as shall produce in us dispositions of mind 
and actions of life suitable to our various obliga- 
tions to Him, becoming us as his creatures and chil- 
dren, as his subjects and servants. 

Frequent reflections upon the benefits (rod be- 
stows upon us, is another way whereby we may 
honour God. We have usually a memory more 
than enough tenacious of injuries and ill turns 
done to us ; let it never be said that we can hardly 
foi^t the unkindness of man, but not easily remem- 
ber the goodness of God, 

It is said, he that falsely denies the reception of 
a benefit, and he that dissembles it, and he that 
doth not repay it, is ungrateful ; but most un- 
grateful of all is he that forgets it. If to be 
thankful for a present good turn deserved the 
title of gratitude, all men certainly would be grate- 
ful. Even the Israelites of old were so ; for when 
Almighty God, by his wonderful power, in ex- 
traordinary ways, delivered them from the tyranny 
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of their enemies, when he caused streams to gush 
forth from a hard rock, to refresh their thirst, 
when bread descended from heaven in showers, 
then could they acknowledge his power, and be for- 
ward enough to engage themselves in promises of 
observance towards Him for the future. But the 
mischief was, immediately after '* they forgat his 
works," they distrusted his promises, repined at his 
dealings, and disobeyed his laws. Such were the 
fruits of their ungrateful forgetfulness. 

On the contrary, we find that great pattern of 
gratitude, the royal Prophet David, continually re- 
calling to his memory the results of Divine £aivour, 
saying, " Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits." By gratitude and thanks- 
giving, then, we should give unto the Lord the 
honour due unto his name. 

But, further, we shall especially honour God by 
discharging faithfully those offices which God hath 
entrusted us with, by improving diligently those 
talents which He hath committed unto us, by using 
carefully those means and opportunities which He 
has vouchsafed us, of doing Him service and pro- 
moting his glory. 

For those, then, who thus honour God, He hath 
reserved an honour infinitely great and excellent, 
in comparison whereto, all honours here are but 
dreams, the loudest acclammations of mortal men 
are but empty sounds, the brightest glories of this 
world are but dark and passing shadows, and honour 
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most solid, most durable, ^^an eternal weight of 
glory." 

Finally, as God is thus gracious, and will give to 
them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for honour and immortality, eternal life, so 
He is an impartial and upright Judge, who will 
deal with men according to their deserts; and to 
that people who honour God with their lips, while 
their hearts are far from Him, He will assign the 
hypocrite's portion; to those who call "Lord, Lord," 
but practice iniquity, to such He will answer, " I 
know you not." 

" Who is a wise man and endued with know- 
ledge among you ? let him show out of a good 
conversation his works with meekness of wisdom." 
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SERMON XXXIV. 

ON THE HEARTS DECEIT. 

'' The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, 

who can know it?" — Jer. xvii. 9. 

THERE is no greater argument of the deceitful- 
ness of our hearts than this, that no man can 
know it. 

We say, concerning a false man, trust him not, for 
he will deceive you ; and we say, concerning a weak 
and a broken staff, lean not upon it, for that also 
will deceive you. The man deceives, because he is 
false; and the staff, because it is weak; but the 
heart, because it is both. So that it is deceitful above 
all things ; that is, failing, and unable to support us 
in many things ; but in other things, where it can, 
it is desperately wicked. 

The heart is deceitful as to its strength ; for, when 
we have the growth of a man, it has the weak- 
nesses and follies of a child ; it cannot think one 
good thought of itself; it cannot command its own 
attention to a prayer ten lines long, but before its 
end it shall wander after something that is to no 
purpose ; and yet it cannot but be a great sadness 
that the heart shall pursue a temporal interest with 
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sense and diligence, and an unwearied industry, 
and shall not have strength enough, in a matter that 
concerns its well doing, to resist of itself one assault, 
to defeat one art of the Devil, but will certainly fall 
whenever it is tempted. 

The heart is weak and deceitful in tis own reso- 
lutions and promises ; for many times men resolve a 
thing fitting to be done, but do not determine that 
they will do it; or they resolve against a sin when 
the opportunity has slipped, and lay it aside as long 
as the temptation is away, even till it comes again, 
and no longer. ** They are like Epbraim, in the day 
of battle, starting aside like a broken bow." 

Here a man would think were enough to abate 
our confidence and the spirit of pride, and to make 
a man eternally to stand on his guard, and keep a 
strict watch upon his own hearty as on his gi*eatest 
enemy ; but as I have told only some of the weak- 
nesses of the heart, I shall proceed to show that 
falseness and iniquity which makes it desperately 
wicked. 

One of the stratagems of the heart to continue in 
sin, is by remaining wilfully ignorant. At first, 
man lost his innocence only in hopes to gain a 
little knowledge ; and, ever since then, fearing lest 
knowledge should discover his error, and make 
him return to innocence, we are content to part 
with that now, and to know nothing that may dis- 
countenance our sins or discompose our designs. 
And, as God made great revelations, and sent his 
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Spirit to strive \(^ith men, to pffevent our ruin and 
our intolerable calamity^ we, to continue in igno- 
rance, '* stop our ears against the voice of the 
Charmer, charm He never so wisely." Certainly, 
we are much in love with the wages of deaths when 
we camiot endure to hear God call us back from sin. 

All the mischiefs that you can suppose to happen 
to a furious inconsiderate person, running after the 
wildfires of the night, over rivers and rocks, and 
precipices, without anything to guide him, all that, 
and ten thousand times worse, may you conclude 
to be the certain lot of him who follows a blind and 
passionate heart. But not only folly, but mischief 
also, is bound up in the heart of man. 

Those religious thoughts which are sent unto us, 
to condemn the thoughts of sin and vanity, are ren- 
dered ineffectual by our directly opposing them. 
We are busy in the faults of others, and negligent 
of our own. We fear to die, and yet use all the 
means we can to make death terrible and danger- 
ous. We are deeply in love with wickedness, and 
with nothing else, against not only the law of God, 
but against our own reason, our own security, and 
our own interest. For, is it imaginable that a man 
who knows the laws of God, the rewards of virtue, 
the cursed and horrid effects of vice, and deeply 
sighs at the thoughts of the intolerable pains of 
hell, who knows the joys of heaven to be unspeak- 
able, and that concerning them there is no tempta- 
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tion, that they surpass man's understanding, and 
who certainly believes that a holy life shall un- 
doubtedly obtain them, is it, I say, imaginable, that 
this man should, for one guilty satis&ction, run the 
risk of forfeiting all this hope, and knowingly in- 
cur all this calamity. 

Nay, suppose the sin to have no pleasure at all, 
such as is the sin of swearing ; nay, suppose it to 
have pain in it, such as is the sin of envy, wherein 
is much torment and consumption of heart ; what 
should make this man sin so for nothing, without 
pleasure and with no reward? 

Here, indeed, the heart betrays itself to be de- 
sperately wicked, doing evil because it is evil, filling 
the head with mischief, the hands with injury, 
and the present state of man with folly, and ren- 
dering him liable to inherit eternal misery. 

This, then, is the natural condition of the human 
heart, which of itself can do no good thing; the 
very imaginations of the thoughts of the heart 
being only evil, and that continually: indeed^ 
should I gather its abuses, impieties and deceptions 
into a table, I fear they would seem remediless, and 
beyond the cure of watchfulness and religion. 
Truly, they are great and many ; but the grace of 
God is greater, and, if iniquity abound, then does 
the grace of God superabound; and that is our 
comfort, and our remedy which we must thus 
use. 
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Let us, then, watch our heart at every turn, never 
being indulgent to its peevish humours. Let us 
suspect it as an enemy, and trust it not in any- 
thing ; but beg the grace of God with importunate 
prayer, that He would ** create in us a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within us." 
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THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

** And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbonr 

as thyself.*' — ^Matt. xxii. 89. 

THE general goodness of God, and his especial 
kindness towards man, are, to a considering 
mind, in various ways very apparent. 

The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord. 
We see it in the glorious brightness of the skies 
and in the pleasant verdure of the fields ; we feel it 
in the cheering freshness of the air ; we continually 
possess and enjoy it in the numberless blessings of 
life ; but in nothing is the goodness of God towards 
us more displayed than in the nature of those laws 
which He hath been pleased to prescribe unto us 
for the regulation of our lives ; all which do prove 
his serious desire and care for our welfare. Let us 
look, for example, at the precept contained in the 
text ; what vast benefits would its observance yield 
to mankind ? 

We cannot better understand the nature of this 
duty, of loving our neighbour as ourselves, than by 
reflecting on the movements of our own hearts, and 
observing the course of our conduct towards our- 
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selves ; for from thence we may be assured how we 
should behave ourselves to others. 

Do we not eagerly prosecute our own concerns ? 
Do we not with great vigour strive to acquire all 
conveniences and comforts to ourselves? Are we 
satisfied with merely wishing ourselves well ? Are 
we not also active in procuring our desires ? Es- 
pecially, if we are wise, do we not effectually provide 
for the good of our souls^ labouring to rescue our- 
selves from the tyranny of sin, from the torture of 
a bad conscience, and from the danger of hell ? 

This showeth how ready we should be really to 
further our neighbour's good, ministering to him 
all kinds of assistance suitable to his needs, both 
corporeal and spiritual. 

Do we love to rex ourselves, or to cross our own 
humour ? Do we not rather seek, by all means, to 
gratify ourselves? This should warn us to en- 
deavour to please others in all things, especially for 
their good to edification. 

Are we easily angry with ourselves ? Do we re- 
tain grudges against ourselves, or do we execute 
upon ourselves mischievous revenge ? Are we not 
rather very meek and patient towards ourselves, 
mildly bearing with our own great weaknesses, 
and readily forgiving ourselves the most heinous 
offences, neglects, affronts, injuries, and outrages 
committed by us s^inst others ? Hence, may we 
learn lessons of patience and meekness, to be exer- 
cised towards our neighbour. 

Q 2 
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Can we find in our hearts to dart bitter taunts 
and scoffs against ourselves ? Do we delight to re- 
port, or like to hear, ill stories of ourselves ? Do 
we not rather endeavour, all we can, to stifle them, 
and to stop the ears of men against them? Hence, 
may we be acquainted how civil and kind in our 
behaviour, how fair and open in our dealing, 
how candid and mild in our judgment, we should 
be towards our neighbour. 

Loving our neighbour as ourselves doth import 
the measure as well as the manner of our love to? 
wards him, that it should be equal in degree to that 
we bear ourselves; so that we do either bring down 
pur self-love to such a moderation^ or raise up our 
charity to such a fervency, that both come to be on 
the same level. If it be thought that the duty, so 
understood, is impracticable, let us remember that; 
supposing the inclinations of our nature, as it now 
standeth, in its depraved and easy state, do so 
mightily abstract the practice of this duty in the 
degree required, yet we must remember that a 
power is, by the Divine mercy, dispensed, able to 
control and subdue nature to a compliance with 
that power which St. Paul assumed to himself, when 
he said, " I can do all things by Christ enabling 
me. 

It will greatly conduce to the perfect observance 
of this rule of charity, and to the depression of self- 
love, if we do strictly examine onr own conscience, 
and seriously reflect on our unworthiness and vile- 
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Hess J the corruptions of our souls, and the sins of 
our lives ; which doing, we shall certainly be far 
from admiring ourselves, but rather, as Job did, we 
shall condemn and abhor ourselves when we shall 
see ourselves so deformed. How can we be amiable 
in our own eyes ? How can we more esteem our- 
selves than others, of whose unworthiness we can 
hardly be so conscious or so sure ? What place can 
there be for that pride and arrogance, that vanity 
and folly, that partiality and injustice, which are 
the sources of immoderate self-love? Lastly, we 
may be assured, from many examples, that such a 
practice of this duty is not impossible, for certainly 
that may be done which we have seen done before 
us. 

Did not the charity of the prophets and apostles 
stretch thus, far, when they took such pains, when 
they ran such hazards, when they endured such 
hardships, not only for mankind, but from it, being 
rewarded with hatred and ill usage, for endeavour- 
ing to reclaim men from sin, and stop them from 
ruin ? 

Finally, did not our Lord Himself, by his prac- 
tice, far outdo his precept; for He, from the brightest 
glories of the heavenly kingdom, did willingly stoop 
to become a Man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief, for the salvation of his open enemies and per- 
verse rebels ? Did not He love his neighbour as 
Himself? This He did, to show us what we ought 
to do, and what we can do, by his grace, to oblige 
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US, and to encourage us to a conformity to Him in 
this respect ; for, " Walk in love/* saith the apostle, 
^^ as Christ also hath loved us, and given Himself 
for us, and this (saith the Lord Himself) is my com- 
ndandment, that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you/' And how can I better conclude 
than by the recommendation of such an example? 

If we can get the spirit of love — and assuredly 
we may get it, if we carefully will seek it with con- 
stant fervency, imploring it from Him who hath 
promised to bestow it on those who ask it — it will 
infuse into our minds that light whereby we shall 
discern the excellency of this duty, together with 
the folly and baseness of that selfishness which 
crosses it; it will kindle in our hearts charitable 
afiections, disposing us to wish all good to our 
neighbour, and to feel pleasue herein; it wiUraa- 
der us partakers of that Divine nature, which so will 
guide and urge us, in due measure, to effect the good 
of others, as now corrupt nature doth move us un- 
measurably to covet our own. 

Being supported and elevated by its virtue, we 
may, surmounting the clogs of fleshly sense, soar 
up to the pitch of charity, being taught of God to 
love one another, and endowed with the fruits of 
the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness ; and created according to Grod 
in Jesus Christ, to the practice of answerable good 
works. 
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4 

ON CHRISTIAN BIGHTEOUSNESS. 

" For I say unto you, that except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven." — Matt. v. 20. 

HEREy then, we have two things to consider, 
first, what was the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees; secondly, how far that is to 
be exceeded by the righteousness of Christians- 
Concerning the first, ,the Pharisees obeyed the 
cpmmandments in the letter j but not in the spirit; 
they minded what God spake, but not what He 
intended ; they were busy in the outward work of 
the hand, but idle as to the afiections and choice of 
the heart, and therefore they were careful to wash 
their hands, but cared not to purify their hearts; 
they would give alms, but hated him that received 
it; they would say good prayers, but not labour for 
the grace they prayed for. This was just as if a 
man should run upon his master's errand, but do 
no business when he came there. 

The Scribes and Pharisees placed their righteous- 
ness in not committing what was forbidden, but 
the omission of good actions did not much trouble 
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them ; they would not hurt their brother in a for- 
bidden instance, but neither would they do him 
good, according to the intention of the command- 
ment; if they abstained from murder, they thought 
it very well, though they made no scruple of mur- 
dering their brother's fame ; they would not injure 
his person, but they would call him fool, or invent 
lies in secret, and publish his disgrace openly, and 
be extremely and unreasonably angry with him ; 
they would not steal their brother's money, but they 
would oppress him in crafty and cruel bargains ; 
being commanded to honour their father and mother, 
they would give them good words and fair observ* 
ances, but because it was not named they should 
maintain them in their need, they would let them 
starve. 

They had one thing more as bad as all this, they 
broke Moses' tables into pieces, and, gathering up 
the fragments, took to themselves what part of duty 
they pleased, and let the rest alone ; for it was a 
proverb among the Jews, " If he chooses one posi- 
tive commandment for his business, he may be less 
careful about any of the rest ;" but, as for entire 
and universal obedience, that was not the measure 
of their righteousness, for they taught that God 
would put our good deeds and bad into the balance, 
and, according to the heavier scale, give a portion in 
the world to come; therefore they would do all that 
they thought they lawfully could do, and they would 
do nothing but what was expressly commanded. 
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This was the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and their disciples, which, because our 
Saviour reproves, not only as imperfect then but as 
criminal now, calling us on to a new righteousness^ 
to the kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof, 
it concerns us, in the next place, to look after the 
measures of this, ever remembering that it is infi- 
nitely necessary we should do so ; and men do not 
generally know, or do not consider, what it is to be 
a Christian ; they understand not what the Chris- 
tiau law forbiddeth or commandeth; and we may 
observe that the holiness required in the text is not 
a question of good and better, but of good and evil, 
of life and death ; for, unless our righteousness be 
weighed by new weights, we shall be found too 
light, when God comes to weigh the actions of all 
the world ; and, nnless we be more righteous than 
the Pharisees, we shall in nowise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; and, therefore, we must under- 
stand all God's meaning, we must be far removed 
from the danger of his displeasure, our righteous- 
ness must be the purification of the Spirit, 

A Christian must not sin, and he must not be 
willing to sin, if he durst. One said it, of the Chris- 
tians of old, " They obey the laws, and, by the 
goodness of their lives, exceed the laws," and cer- 
tain it is, that no man hath the righteousness of the 
Gospel, if he resolves to take his liberty in every 
thing that is merely lawful, or if he purposes to do 
no more than he must needs, that is, no more than 
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he is just commanded. For the reasons are plain ; 
because the utmost extremity of lawful is so near 
to that which is unlawful, that he will often pass 
into unlawful undiscemibly. 
. Virtues and vices have not, in all their instances, 
a great division set between them, like kingdoms, 
which are separated by prodigious hills or vast 
seas ; but they are oftentimes like the bounds of a 
parish, where men are obliged to make Uttle marks 
for memorials ; so it is in lawful and unlawful — by 
a little mistake a man may be greatly ruined ; it is, 
therefore, that we are commanded to fly from temp- 
tation, to pray against it, to abstain from all appear- 
ances of evil, to make a covenant with our eyes, 
and to pluck them out, if need be. Not only is sin 
forbidden, but all the ways that lead to it, its be- 
ginnings, and instruments, and whatsoever is like 
to it. 

Christians should be men who desire to please 
God, men who are watchful over their very eyes, 
temperate in their tongue, pure in their intentions, 
masters of their passions ; men who, when they 
are abused, they yet are courteous, when they are 
hated,, they pay love ; men that are slow to strive 
and quick in loving-kindness. 

Now, if Christians do not understand the com- 
mandments, in this extent of meaning, they will be 
innocent ordy by the measures of human laws, but 
not by the righteousness of God, and the threaten- 
ings to them, who fall short of this righteousness, 
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are most terrible, but most certainly shall come to 
pass — they shall never enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but their portion shall be shame, and an 
eternal prison ; and, if this consideration will not 
prevail, there is no use of reason, for if the greatest 
good is not desired, and the greatest evil not dreaded, 
there is no more to be said ; but, if you would have 
your portion with Christ, you must be righteous 
according to his measures ; and these are they that 
I have told you. 
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ON SINS OF INFIRMITY. 

*' For the good that I would that I do not, but the evil which I 
would not that I do." — Eom. xvii. 19. 

I SHALL now, by describing the state of the 
man of whom St. Paul speaks, here tell you 
plainly who it is that is in this sad state of things ; 
and then do ye make your resolutions according as 
ye shall find it necessary for the saving of your 
souls, which I am sure ought to be the end of all 
preaching* 

The man St. Paul speaks of, under his own bor- 
rowed name, is one that sins against his conscience 
and his reason ; one in whom sin was exceeding 
sinful, that is, infinitely destructive ; one who was 
in a state of nature, imredeemed by the blood of 
Christ, and untaught by the Spirit of God, or the 
wise lessons and sermons of the Gospel. 

You see by this who is, and why he is, in the 
condition mentioned in the text. The evil natures, 
the evil principles, and the evil manners of the 
world, these are the causes of our imperfect will- 
ings and weaker actings in the things of God. 
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But whaty then, cannot sin be avoided ? cannot 
C!hrist redeem us and cleanse us of all our sins ? 
That is the next particular to be inquired of, 
whether or no it be not necessary, and, therefore, 
very possible, for a servant of God to pass from 
this state of things, and not only to hate sin, but 
avoid it also ? 

We are told, " If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die ; " so we see it is necessary we should not live 
after the flesh. But how shall this come to pas&, 
since we all find ourselves so weak and foolish ? 
The same text adds, " But if ye, through the Spirit, 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live." 

What we cannot do for ourselves, God can do 
for us and with us; what nature cannot do, the 
grace of God can. So that the thing may be done, 
not indeed by ourselves, but by the grace of God ; 
that is, " with me,'* saith St Paul, " God and man 
together can do it/' 

But if it can be done by any way that God has 
put into our powers, the consequence is this, no 
man's good will shall be taken in exchange for the 
real and actual mortification of his sins. He that 
sins, and would fain not sin, let him take heed ; 
for the same is " the law of death,^' and that mane's 
heart is not right with God. For it is impossible 
men should pray for deliverance, and not be heard, 
that they should labour and not be prosperous, un* 
less they pray amiss, and labour falsely. 

Let no man, therefore, please himself with talk- 
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ing of great things, and ^ith desiring to please 
God| if he continue proud and unmerciful, pas- 
sionate and cruel as ever, impatient of reproof, 
scornful to his neighbours, a lover of money, and 
fiupreme in his own thoughts. He that does not 
practice what he talks, and do what he desires 
and what he ought to do, confesses himself to sin 
greatly against his conscience; and it is a pro- 
digious folly to think that he is a good man, be- 
cause, though he does sin, yet it was s^ainst his 
mind to do so. Remember the saying of St Paul, 
'^ Christ came to redeem to Himself a church, and 
to present it pure and spotless before the throne of 
grace ; " and, if we mean to be of this number, we 
must endeavour to come under this qualification, 
that is, as St. Paul laboured to be, *^ void of offieaoe 
both towards Grod and towards man.'' And so I 
have proved that all sin, great and little, should be 
mortified and dead in us, and that we no longer 
abide that state of slavery, to say, ^* The good that 
I would that I do not, but the evil that I would not 
that I do/' 

In the next place, we are to inquire in what 
degree thin is to be effected ; ^^ For who can say 
that he is clean from his sin ?" said the vnse man. 
To this I answer, all men's righteousness will be 
found unrighteousness, if God should severely enter 
into judgment. Indeed, if God did proceed against 
us as we do against one another, no man could 
abide innocent so much as one hour. But God's 
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judgment is otherwise : He inquires if our laboiit* 
be true; if we use prudent and effectual instra- 
ments to mortify our sins ; if we go about our re- 
ligion as we do the biggest concerns of our life ; if 
we be sincere and real in our actions and intentions ; 
for this is what God requires of us dl; this is that 
sinless state iii which, if God does not find us^ we 
shall never see his glorious face ; and, if He does so 
find us, we shall certainly be saved by the blood of 
Jesus. 

There is one step more which must be greatly 
endeavoured after, and that is, that we should 
strive for so great a dominion over our sins as that 
we be not surprised on a sudden. This, indeed, i^ 
a work of time ; but that even here we ought at 
least to endeavour to be more than conquerors, 
appears in this, because God allows it not ; and, by 
punishing such follies, does manifest that He in- 
tends we should get the victory over our sudden 
passions, as well as our natural corruptions. 

St. Paul and Barnabas were very holy persons ; 
but once, in a heat — they were both to blame — ^they 
were peevish and parted company. This was not 
much ; but God was so displeased, that their story 
says they never saw one anoth^'s face again. 

And so I have done with the inquiry, in what 
degree God expects our innocence. I am no^ to 
tell you how all this can be effected. 

The two great meaiiis are, faith d^xi watchfuIniBss. 
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"Faith overconAeth the world/' saith St. John; 
"and he that would be free from the slavery of 
sin, must watch always/' 

Aye, that is the point; but who can always 
watch ? Why, every good man can do so ; and, 
that we may not be deceived in this, let us know 
that the running away from temptation is a part of 
our watchfulness, and every good employment is 
another great part of it. A man's eye is a tender 
thing ; every thing can do it wrong, and any thing 
can put it out ; yet because we love our eyes so 
well, in the midst of so many dangers, by God's 
providence, and a prudent natural care, they are 
preserved so certainly, than not one man in ten 
thousand does by a stroke lose one of his eyes in 
all his lifetime. If we would transplant our natu- 
ral care to a spiritual caution, we might, by God's 
grace, be kept from losing our souls, as we are from 
losing our eyes. 

Suffer not evil thoughts to grow up, " for they 
usually come," as St. Basil says, " suddenly, easily, 
and without business; but take heed that you 
nurse it not; for consider that, when sin is but in 
the thought, it is easily suppressed, and, if it be 
stopped there, it can go no further; and what 
great mountain of labour is it, then, to abstain 
from our sin ?" 

And because a perpetual watchfulness is our 
great defence, and the perpetual presence of God's 
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grace is our great security, and that this grace 
never leaves us unless we leave it, and that the 
precept of a daily watchfulness is a thing in so 
many easy ways to be performed, we see on what 
terms we may be quit of our sins, and " more than 
conquerors " over all the enemies and impediments 
of salvation. 
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SERMON XXXVIIL 

ON FALSE JUDGING. 
"Judge not.'* — Matt. vii. 1. 

THESE words being part of our Saviour's most 
divine sermon on the mount, contain a very 
short precept, but one of vast use and consequence ; 
the observance whereof would much conduce to the 
good of the world and to the private quiet of each 
man, it forbidding a practice which commonly pro- 
duceth very mischievous and troublesome eflfects. 

The unjust pride of men emboldens them to take 
upon themselves beyond what belongeth to them 
or doth become them; their excessive self-love so 
prompting them, as to flatter themselves in their 
own conceit, and to undervalue others. Hence, is 
the world so extremely censorious, that in many 
places the chief employment of men, and the main 
body of conversation, is, if we mark it, taken up in 
judging. 

This being too apparently the obvious practice of 
men, it were desirable that, in order to their being 
reclaimed, men commonly did well understand the 
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nature of this practice, with the great guilt, and, 
consequently, the deadly hazard they do incur 
thereby. 

The word judging doth well imply the nature of 
this fault ; it is groundless, rash, or harsh, answer- 
ing the persons or actions of our brethren, which is 
here meant ; neither can we perhaps better under- 
stand our duty in this matter, than by considering 
what are the properties and obligations of a judge, 
and comparing our practice thereto ; for thence it 
will plainly appear how unqualified we are to bear 
the office and how unduly we execute it. 

A judge should be free from ill-will, from anger, 
envy, revengefulness, contempt, and the like; he, 
therefore, that will undertake this ofiice, must first 
divest himself of all prejudices, must rid himself of 
all passions, must purify himself from all corrupt 
afiections. 

If this rule were put in practice, there would 
be little censuring ; for few come to it with a pure 
mind, few blame their neighbours without some dis- 
like towards them. 

A judge should never proceed in judgment with- 
out a careful examination of a cause, so as to under- 
stand it. Even those who, out of indispensable duty 
or a just power, may call others to account, are 
obliged to be wary, otherwise they will decide 
wrongly. 

As things viewed at a distance appear much dif- 
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ferent in size, shape, and colour, from what they are 
in nature and reality, eo if we do not look nearly 
and narrowly, we shall greatly mistake the right 
character of things and persons ; and if of our own 
pleasure we constitute ourselves judges, yet at least 
we should act the judge^s part, in patiently attend- 
ing to the cause ; and, if we will not afford the care, 
why do we engage ourselves in the commission of 
so palpable an injustice, yea, of so disgraceful a 
folly ? for, " He that answereth a matter," saith 
the wise man, " before he heareth it, it is a folly 
and a shame to him." 

This caution excludeth rash judgment, from 
which, if men would abstain, there would be little 
censuring, for nothing is more common than for 
men to do as those of whom St. Jude saith, " they 
rail at what they know not ;" they stand at a great 
distance, and yet, with great assurance, determine 
how things are, as though they did see through 
them and knew them most exactly. 

It is remarkable how God, in the law of Moses, 
did ordain the manner of trial and judgment, even 
in the mightiest case, and most nearly touching 
Himself, that of idolatry ; " If," saith the law, ^' it 
be told thee, and thou hast heard of it, and inquired 
diligently, and behold it be true and the thing cer- 
tain, then," it saith, "may judgment be executed." 

Seeing, then, few of us, according to these rea- 
sonable qualifications and conditions, are capable of 
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being judges, seeing, if these rules were observed, all 
wnpr(?/?toWccensurewould be done away with, seeing 
how hard it is for any man uprightly to discharge 
the office of judge, most fit reason there is for the 
precept of the text. 

By rash judgment in matters not subject to our 
authority, not only do we expose ourselves to de- 
served blame, but often, with our own weapon of 
sharp censure, we, through another's side, do im- 
prudently wound ourselves, and often, as David did, 
in his speech to Nathan, adjudge ourselves to capital 
punishment ; so that to any censorious person it 
may be said, in St. PauFs words, " Wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest thyself, for thou 
that judgest doest the same things." And he saith 
again, "Inexcusable art thou, oh man, whosoever 
thou art, that judges ; for thinkest thou this, oh man, 
that judgest them which do such things, and doest 
the samey that thou shalt escape the judgment of 
God ?" and St. James says, " He shall have judg- 
ment without mercy that hath showed no mercy/' 

Which passages plainly show that, if we deal 
harshly with our brethren now, God will then pro- 
ceed the more severely towards us, when our own 
great cause doth come under trial. Indeed, cen- 
suring others is an argument that we do little mind 
our own case ; did we think of that, we should find 
cause rather to employ our leisure in stating our 
own accounts than in examining those of others ; 
for a censorious humour renders men blind to their 
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own faults, negligent and heedless in regard to 
their own hearts and ways, apt to please and com- 
fort themselves in the evils, real or imaginary, of 
their neighbours. These considerations may, I hope, 
persuade to the observance of the words of the text, 
through the help of God's grace. 
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WORK FOR CHRIST'S SAKE. 

** And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name 

of the Lord Jesus." — Col. iii. 17. 

WHATSOEVER ye do, in word or deed,"— a 
duty, we see, the apostle enjoins us, of a 
large extent, and therefore surely of a great im- 
portance, indeed, of a universal concernment ; such 
as must go along with, must run through, all our 
words and all our actions. We are, then, much 
obliged to attend thereto, and to practice it carefully. 
To do in another's name doth sometimes signify 
to do out of affection or honour to another for 
another's sake, because we love or esteem him. 
Thus, it is said, " Whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink in my name," because ye are 
Christ's, " shall not lose his reward." And thus 
saith St. Paul: "The love of Christ constrains; 
judging this, that He died for all, that they who 
live might not live unto themselves, but to Him 
that died and rose for them." The love of Christ, 
maintained by a consideration of his great benefits 
conferred on him, was the spring that set St. Paul 
on work, and urged him forward to action. 
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And thus ought vfe also to do all things in his 
name, remembering that we are not our own men, 
but the servants of Jesus ; for, if we act out of love 
to ourselves, to promote our own interests, to gratify 
our own desires, to procure credit or praise to our- 
selves, we act only in our own names, and for our 
own sakes. 

To do in another's name doth sometimes signify 
doing by any power derived, or by any virtue im- 
parted, by another ; for that a thing so done should 
be imputed to that other ; and thtis, also, it is our 
duty to do all things in our Saviour's name, with 
faith and hope in Him, wholly relying upon Him 
for direction and assistance; expecting from Him 
only, a blessing and a happy issue of our under- 
takings. 

What we do in confidence in our own wisdom 
and ability, or in trust on the help of any other 
person or thing, we do in our^ own name or in the 
name of that other person or thing, in whom we 
so confide ; to ourselves or to such aiders we shall 
be ready to attribute the success, and to render the 
glory, of the performance, " glorying in our own 
arm," and " sacrificing to our own net ;" whereas, 
in truth, neither have we, nor any created thing, 
any other power than such as God is pleased freely 
to bestow. And thus, I say, we are certainly obliged 
to do everything in his name, retaining a constant 
sense of our own infirmity, and reposing all our 
trust in the direction and assistance of our All Wise 
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and Almighty Lord, of Jesus, to whom all power 
in heaven and earth is given. 

Everywhere in Holy Scripture God highly com- 
mends, and greatly encourages this duty of trusting 
alone in Him, and strongly deters from the neglect 
or omission of it. Thus saith the Lord : " Cursed be 
the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm, and departeth from the Lord, for he shall be 
like the heath in the desert, and shall not see when 
good Cometh, but shall inhabit the parched places 
of the wilderness in a salt land, and not inhabited. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is ; for he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river, and shall not see when heat 
Cometh, but her leaf shall be green, and shall not 
be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 
cease from yielding fruit." 

God expects from us that we should, " in what- 
ever we do, acknowledge Him." It is the wise man's 
expression, " In all thy ways, acknowledge Him, 
and He shall direct thy paths." We can, I say, do 
nothing with any true content, any reasonable se- 
curity, if we have not first humbly implored God's 
favour, committing ourselves and our business into 
his hand, that hand which alone can keep off all 
danger from us. 

In so many ways, then, and particular respects, 
may we and ought we, to perform all things in the 
name of Jesus. We should do everything as his 
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servants, aiming especially at pleasing Him, and 
promoting his honour, everything according to his 
will and commandment, everything after his ex- 
ample, in confidence of his gracious assistance and 
protection as our only support, everything with 
thankful acknowledgment to God of the mercies 
bestowed on us for his sake, and everything in 
prayer to God in his name. In the performance 
of which duties the life of our religion consists. 

If, therefore, we intend to suit our actions accord- 
ingly with due regard to Him, we should apply the 
necessary means of frequently bending our minds 
towards Him ; for will not the thoughts of what He 
did and what He suffered for us, remind us that, 
according to all justice, in all gratitude, we are 
bound to do that only which will please Him ; it 
occurring to our thoughts that He is our Lord and 
Master, who redeemed us from miserable slavery, 
by his own heart's blood, can it fail to raise in us 
some awe, some sense of duty towards Him ? Can 
the idea of One so entirely pure and holy, so meek 
and humble as the Saviour, do otherwise than be- 
get some especial love and reverence in us, than 
incline us strongly to do well, yea, than teach us 
how and what we should do ? 

Such considerations have a natural connection 
with frequent thinking upon, and the presence as it 
were of our blessed Lord upon our minds, which 
therefore may be commanded to us as an excellent 
instrument of bettering our hearts and lives. 
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SERMON XL. 



THE HEART THE GUIDE. 



" Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we have confidence to 

wards God." — 1 John iii. 21. 



AS nothing can be of more moment, so few 
things, doubtless, are of more difficulty, than 
for men to be rationally satisfied about the estate 
of their souls with reference to God and the 
great concerns of eternity. And, therefore, it may 
well deserve our best skill and care, to inquire into 
those rules by which we may guide our judgment 
in so weighty an afiair, both with safety and success. 

Let us, then, consider how the heart or conscience 
ought to be informed, in order to its founding in us 
a rational confidence towards God ; how and by 
what means we may get it thus informed, and after- 
wards preserve and keep it so. 

Of this we may be certain, that no man ever yet 
offended his own conscience, but, first or last, it was 
revenged upon him for it ; so that it will concern 
a man to treat this great principle warily and 
awfully, by still observing what it commands, but 
especially what it forbids ; and, if he would have it 
always a faithful and sincere monitor to him, let 
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him be sure never to turn a deaf ear to it, for not 
to hear it is the way to silence it. 

Let him strictly observe the first stirrings and 
intimations, the first hints and whispers, of good and 
evil that pass in his heart ; and this will keep con- 
science so quick and vigilant, and ready to give a 
man true alarms, upon the least approach of his 
spiritual enemy, that he shall be hardly capable of 
a great surprise. 

On the contrary, if a man accustom himself to 
slight or pass over these first dispositions to good or 
shrinkings of his conscience from evil, which origin- 
ally are as natural to man as the appetites of hunger 
and thirst, conscience will by degrees grow dull 
and unconcerned, and, from not spying out motes, 
come at length to overlook beams ; from carelessness 
it shall fall into a slumber, and from a slumber settle 
into a deep and long sleep ; and that, perhaps, such 
an one, that nothing but the Judgment shall be 
able to awaken it therefrom ; for long disuse of 
any thing made for action will in time take away 
the very use of it. 

Secondly. Let a man be very regardful of every 
good suggestion made by the Spirit of God to his 
heart ; for certainly if the evil spirit may, and often 
does, suggest wicked and vile thoughts to the minds 
of men, as is sufficiently proved from " the DeviFs 
putting it into the heart of Judas to betray Christ," 
and his ^^ filling the heart of Ananias to lie to the 
Holy Ghost, — it cannot be doubted but that the 
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Holy Spirit of God, whose power and influence to 
do good is much greater than that of the evil to 
do mischief, does frequently imprint upon the soul 
many blessed impulses to duty, and many powerful 
dissuasions from sin ; so that a man shall not only, 
as the prophet says, " hear a voice behind him,'* 
but also a voice within him, telling him which way 
he ought to go. 

Thirdly. Besides being guided by the light of 
natural conscience, and listening to the voice of 
God's Spirit, let a man, above all, attend to the 
mind of God, uttered in his revealed word, that 
written word, of which David saith, " It giveth un- 
dei'standing to the simple ;" and St. Paul, that " It 
is quick and poweri'ul, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and is a discemer of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart." 

Wherefore, since its hght and energy is so mighty, 
let a man bring and hold his conscience to this 
steady rule : There is not any one action^ whatso- 
ever, which a man ought to do or to forbear, but the 
Scripture will give him a clear precept or prohibi- 
tion regarding it. So that, if a man will commit 
such rules to his memory, and stock his mind with 
portions of Scripture answerable to all the heads of 
duty and practice, his conscience can never be at a 
loss, either for a direction of his actions, or an an- 
swer to a temptation. It was the very course our 
Saviour himself took, when the Devil tried him with 
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temptation. Still He had a suitable Scripture ready 
to repel and baffle them all, one after another. 

The fourth; and last, way that I shall mention for 
the getting the conscience rightly informed, and 
afterwards keeping it, is frequently and impartially 
to bring it to account. 

To defer an account is the ready way to perplex 
it ; and, when it comes to be perplexed and intricate, 
no man can know of himself what he is or what 
he was, or on what foundation he stands ; but the 
amazing difficulty and greatness of his account will 
terrify and keep him from setting heartily about 
such a task as he despairs ever to go through with. 
Therefore, let a man apply to this work by frequent 
returns and at short intervals, while the heap is small 
and theJ particulars few, and he will find it easy and 
conquerable, and his conscience shall give him an 
open, faithful, and entire account of himself, and 
hide nothing from him. 

On the contrary, if conscience, by a long neglect 
of, and disacquaintance with, itself, comes to con* 
tract an inveterate rust, a man may as well expect 
to see his face in a mtid wall as that such a con- 
science should give him a true report of his condi- 
tion. No, it leaves him wholly in the dark as to 
the greatest concern he has in both worlds. 

If a man would have his conscience deal clearly 
with him, he must deal severely with that ; for he 
shall find his heart deceitful and his memory weak, 
and* nature extremely averse from seeking narrowly 
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after that which it is unwilling to find, and, being 
found, will assuredly disturb it. So that, upon the 
whole jnatter, it i^ iirfinitely absurd to think that 
conscienfee can be kept in order without frequent 
examination. 

And thus I have shown, in four several particu- 
lars, what is to be done, both for the getting and 
keeping of the conscience so informed, as that it may 
be able to give us a rational confidence towards 
God. 

Firstly, That its voice ought carefully to be attended 
to, by a strict observance of what it commands, but 
especially of what it forbids. 

Secondly, That every pious suggestion of God s 
Holy Spirit ought tenderly to be cherished. 

Thirdly, That conscience is to be kept closje to tlfe' 
rule of the written word. 

Fourthly, and lastly. That it is frequently to be 
examined, and severely accounted with. 

And I doubt not but a conscience so disciplined 
shall give a man such a faithful account of himself 
as shall never shame the confidence which he shall 
take up from it. > 
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